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•i New York. 

CHAPTER I. 

The declining rays of an afternoon sun come 
streaming in through the small stained windows of 
Sharrows Church, lighting up the winged stone 
figure who trumpets forth the valiant deeds of 
famed Sir Roger, playing in and out the doublet 
and frill of courtly Sir Hildebrand and his kneeling 
family, then touching or passing by the line of 
Dorotheas, Isobels, Griseldas — noble dames who 
have mated with the house of Deloraine — they stop 
to settle on, and flood with rosy light, my lady. 

My lady sits in the large square family pew — its 
curtains all drawn back — with head so high, and 
mien so haughty, that who shall believe a day will 
come when her name too will be added to the list 
above, and eyes that now dwell wonderingly upon 
her greatness will then read, newly cut, Hie jacet 
Theodora. 

"We all do fade as a leaf," says the Rector, 
giving out the text of his sermon ; and looking, as 
is his wont, fiercely round the church — seemingly 
to see if any there dare combat this assertion — he 
then in a mellifluous voice, with face to correspond, 
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J DUMPS. 

repeats, as if for my lady's ear alone, " We all do 
fade as a leaf." And the congregation awed into 
attention, and my lady giving no dissentient sign, 
the Rev. Richard Bethune proceeds with his sermon. 
For fully five minutes I strive to listen, and then 
something stronger than my will overcomes my good 
resolution, my thoughts stray from the preacher, 
my eyes follow, and both are fixed upon my lady. 
i She is not the only occupant of the big pew. By 
her side sits her son — her only child — who although 
little more than my own age — a mere boy — is the 
/ present baronet, the owner of Sharrows Park and 
** House, Sir Arthur Deloraine. But he has no 
interest for me. Compared with his mother he is 
a very everyday person, good-looking, but not 
different to others I have seen ; while she — she 
has bright dark eyes, so piercing and yet so soft, a 
delicate skin, with cheeks of shell-like pink, and 
hair of silvery white, gathered high and rolled back 
from her face. As, entranced, I gaze upon her, I 
conjure up visions of the days of romance; when 
until noble deeds were done, and valiant acts per- 
formed, fair ladies would not listen, nor permit their 
hearts to melt. 

It is not often I enjoy a sight of the object of all 
these fanciful dreams — the realization of many a 
heroine in my much-loved books ; — for we live at 
Mallett, the town nearest to Sharrows, although 
some three miles off, and it is only when my father 
wants a longer walk than usual that he and I go to 
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Sharrows to church. Lately we have come rather 
often ; for my father has some business in hand 
which obliges him to search through registers and 
books, and to have long conversations with Tuckett, 
Mr. Bethune's factotum and clerk, who seems to 
know the history and affairs of every one around. 
I wonder how my father finds patience to listen to 
the old gossip ; and I fancy he feels it is not what — 
on Sundays — every one would do, for he waits until 
the congregation have moved on, and the churchyard 
is quite empty, before he commences to talk to the 
old man. If I should chance to be within hearing, 
papa says, " Our talk will only weary you. Wouldn't 
you like to wander outside better ? " and taking the 
hint, I go into the little churchyard, and read and 
re-read all the wonderful epitaphs, texts, and verses 
a village population love to indulge in. This ended, 
and my father not yet come, I take my seat under an 
old elm-tree which overshadows a flat worn stone, 
and contemplate the half-obliterated inscription. 
The name is gone, but the date, left, is 1779, and 
the lines run, 

•' Should words be wanting to say what, 
Say * what a wife should be/ and 
She was that." 

" What should a wife be ? " I ask myself, trying 
for occupation's sake to answer the question. And, 
beginning to create a standard of perfection, my 
thoughts, of need, wander back to my paragon, and 
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other interest? are blotted out by the more absorbing 
one of my lady. I have had a very satisfying sight 
of her to-day. She does not leave her pew until 
every one else is out of church. Standing in -knots 
about the porch, exchanging bits of local gossip, the 
congregation wait her coming, no one presuming to 
take his way home until the gentry have passed out. 
Very condescending is my lady to her son's tenantry ; 
meting out the proper shades of recognition between 
the smock-frocked labourer who pulls the forelock, 
and the small farmers who raise their hats, gracious 
words and smiles are dispensed to them as she 
passes by. It is only when her eyes fall on us 
Mallett folk that she stiffens suddenly; and is it 
fancy makes me think, that she never looks so 
haughty as when she seems forced to recognize 
papa ? Oh ! it is such a little scornful movement 
of her head she gives him ; while he — well, I wish 
he would not bow so low to her. Without having 
the smallest notion why, my face grows scarlet 
whenever they have an encounter. Nurse says it 
is because my father married into one of the 
county families ; for my mother — who died a few 
years after I was born — was one of the Cuthberts 
of Turgis, and the Cuthberts and my lady are 
cousins. So my mother was a cousin to her also ; 
but of that we never speak, because after her mar- 
riage her family and friends all gave her up. Nurse 
hints that it was a sorrow she never got over. " It 
carried her to her grave," she says, "poor dear! 
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though she never let it be guessed at by your father. " 
I think, though, it must have been- a sorrow to papa 
too, and it is that which has made him so bitter to 
everybody. 

Papa began life as a clerk in Mr. Steele's office. 
He was not born in Mallett, nor even in the county ; 
and because it was not known who he was, or 
whence he came, people were the more angry when 
he ran away with mamma. No one except old Mr. 
Steele stood his friend. Mr. Steele was the family 
lawyer. Nothing could induce him to abandon 
mamma. For her sake he gave papa his articles, 
and took him into partnership. But nothing would 
make her family forgive her, and when she died they 
took no notice, and never inquired, then nor since, 
about me. In spite of so much against him, papa 
has fulfilled Mr. Steele's prophecy. By his clever- 
ness he has the best business in this part of the 
county. He is far better off than my uncle and 
cousins, whose estate had been involved for years ; 
so that they were obliged at last to sell it, and to a 
client of papa's, a rich London tradesman, who is 
not very well received by his neighbours. Papa 
says the reason is that he made his money honestly, 
and could afford to pay fairly for the tumbledown 
property of a man who used his fine name and long 
pedigree to swindle everybody. Papa is terribly 
bitter against the Cuthberts, and nurse says that, 
but for him, Mr. Cuthbert would have got half as 
much money more for the Friary. 
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Mr. Woodhall, to whom it now belongs, thinks a 
great deal of my father's judgment; he is always 
asking us to visit him. Sometimes we go, and I am 
let to ramble oyer the house in which my mother 
lived, in which she was born . • . from which she 
ran away. Poor mother ! she must have loved very 
dearly, and she died so soon. Was she happy, I 
wonder ? Somehow the few who ever speak of her 
always sigh when they mention her name. There 
are not many left who knew her, that is, of those I 
know. In Mallett the circle of society is very small. 
Dn Clarke has a large family, and Mrs. Clarke often 
asks me to their house ; but among so many boys 
and girls I seem lost, and shy at finding that com- 
pared with them I am in some things so old, and in 
others quite a baby. The rector, Mr. Preston, is 
not married. His house is kept by his sister, Miss 
Olivia, who is always busy in the parish, which she 
says needs stirring up. 

Altogether I am in rather a solitary condition. 
This gave me no trouble when I was a child, but 
lately it has been a worry, because I have been filled 
with a great desire for companionship and sympathy. 
I want some one to exchange thoughts with — some 
one of my own age — some one I could understand, 
and who would understand me. Even my beloved 
books, in which I seek comfort, fail to solace me as 
once they did. I used to be content to read a story, 
and picture myself one of the characters taking a 
nart in it. Now my individuality asserts itself. The 
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ideal person must be me, as I know myself, and 
around this self all the interest and excitement must 
revolve. Ah ! how much is a lonely solitary child 
to be pitied — thrown so completely on its own poor 
resources, made the pivot of a thousand fears and 
fancies more happily placed children never dream of; 
its forced imagination supplying playfellows not half 
so good and healthy as those who would romp, dis- 
pute, and quarrel, to kiss and make friends again 
five minutes later. I had never a chance of any 
child companions, for though my father liked to have 
me with him of an evening, he was not generally 
fond of children, and although often I had to be as 
still as a mouse, I valued the privilege of sitting up 
until nine or ten o'clock too highly to exchange it, 
even for the grand treat of having Ellen or Lucy 
Clarke to tea with me. Now things are different. 
Papa and I are on more even terms of equality. 
He often tells me of cases he is employed upon, and 
listens with an amused air to my judgments and 
opinions, delighting me by sometimes saying that I 
should have made an excellent lawyer. Now and 
then I am permitted to search out statutes and acts, 
or some points of difference in those big black books 
which only a few years ago I used to gaze on with 
such reverential awe and wonder, having a vague 
idea that they must all be family Bibles. 

Oh ! I am very happy, perhaps a great deal more 
so than — than even my lady, towards whom I have 
such a wonderful attraction. Not the attraction of 
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love. It is as if she fascinated me. I want to 
watch her, to listen to her, to admire her, to gaze 
upon her as one gazes upon a lovely picture. Her 
rich dress, the rustle of her silk gown, her furs, her 
lace, her jewels, each seems to have a charm for me ; 
even the haughtiness — from which on this very 
Sunday I have been made to suffer — is only another 
charm ; and, recalling it, I rear up my silly little 
head in imitation of that movement of hers, when, 
in passing, her eyes for an instant rested on me. 
And at this point my father comes out of the 
church, and calls me to his side, and nodding 
"Good-bye" to old Tuckett, we prepare to take 
our way home. 

" I am afraid you have found the time long," 
says my father, consulting his watch, as he waits 
while I scramble over the high stile leading to a 
meadow crossing which brings us into the main 
road. 

" Not very," I answer ; but I think my voice 
must have sounded a contradiction to my words, 
for he goes on to say — 

" Ah ! well, my business is almost at an end, so 
I shall not have to tax your patience much longer." 

" But I shall be quite sorry. I shall indeed. I 
like going to church at Sharrows." 

" Do you ? and why ? " My father studies me 
with a half- amused look. 

" Oh, I like the walk with you ; " and then, 
feeling I am not wholly truthful, I add, with my 
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face all aglow, like a boyish lover, " and because — 
because of my lady." 

" My lady ! " repeats papa, " and why my lady ? " 

" I don't know," I answer, hesitating ; " only — 
perhaps — because — she is so beautiful that I love to 
watch her. You think her beautiful, don't you, 
papa ? — You knew her when she was young ? — You 
remember her, don't you ? " 

" Perfectly," says my father, and we walk on in 
silence, as is his way. 

If he intends to tell me what I want to know, in 
a little time he will go on with the subject ; but if 
he wishes it to be dropped, when he speaks again 
something fresh will be started. This time my 
curiosity is to be gratified, for papa begins — 

" Lady Deloraine has always been looked on as 
the proudest woman in the county." 

" Was that because she was so beautiful ? " 

" Oh ! her ambition ran far ahead of her beauty. 
She was Sir Jasper's second wife, and at first refused 
him because he had a son and heir living. When 
she learnt that this youth was so delicate that it was 
highly probable he would die, she permitted herself 
to be persuaded to become Lady Deloraine. But 
many years of deferred hope lay before her — she 
remained childless — and the weakly boy grew 
stronger. At length, to her great joy, the present 
Sir Felix was born, and from that day Harold 
Deloraine was more than ever an eye-sore." 

" Poor fellow," I say, in the pause papa has made 
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" and yet he could not help living. — Did you know 
him, papa ? " 

" Yes, better than the rest of the family. It was 
through him that I first knew your mother." 

My heart gives a bound as my father says that 
word— spoken so seldom by him, that I might almost 
count the times on my fingers. 

" My mother ! " I say, lingering lovingly on the 
dear name. "Did he know her? Did he care for 
her ? Oh ! papa, tell me more — wasn't he sorry 
when she died ? " 

" He was already dead himself." 

There is an alteration in papa's voice that makes 
my hopes totter. I know him too well to hazard 
nother question, and in silence I wait anxiously 
until papa adds dryly, curtly, as if giving some 
ordinary information which could not greatly interest 
anybody — 

"He had gone abroad — was taken ill there, and 
died almost immediately. Lady Deloraine's wish 
was granted, — her son was heir. Sir Jasper was 
killed by a fall from his horse some years later, and 
Sir Felix succeeded, to the joy of his mother." 

" I suppose it was natural that she should be 
glad," I say, for want of thinking of anything better. 
I am wounded at this seeming heartlessness in my 
lady, although I cannot bring myself to blame her to 
my father. 

" Very natural," and my father smiles, but it is 
not the smile I like ; " Sharrows is a fair heritage." 
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As he speaks we both turn and look at the rich 
lands skirting the road; a break — every here and 
there purposely made — disclosing the well-wooded 
park stretching out and away for miles around. It 
is the end of October, and never do the woods look 
more beautiful. Their oaks and beeches are the 
colour of burnished bronze. The undergrowth is 
still thick and green, and where the wild roses 
swayed in the summer winds, the hips show out to 
cheer the hungry birds. The morning has been 
sunny and bright as July. The air is clear, the sky 
without a cloud. Far away, at an angle from where 
we have stopped, we catch a glimpse of the two 
large stacks of chimneys of the house, carried high 
above the roof in the shape of square towers. 

" Oh, papa ! " I exclaim, with an involuntary sigh, 
as I take in the whole beauty of the view, "how 
happy they must be to have this place for their own. 
I do not wonder at my lady wanting it for her son. 
It would be dreadful to part with it. If I lived here 
I should never leave it — never want to go away." 

My father does not answer. After standing a little 
time longer he walks on. I wait a few minutes, and 
then I venture on another remark, but no heed is 
taken of it. And after this I say no more, and until 
we reach the entrance of Mallett not a word is 
spoken, and I am forced back on my old companion 
— self. Still, I do not think this hard or strange ; I 
know my father's moods too well. I am accustomed 
to sit with him, or to walk by his side, unnoticed, as 
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if he had forgotten that I was there. Perhaps he 
does forget, yet I know he likes to have me w"+h 
him, and from the time I was a tiny child, .\e 
privilege of being with my father has never been 
denied me. Of course I am old-fashioned, and am 
regarded as an oddity, being quite accustomed to 
hear my unchildish sayings repeated by nurse to her 
friends as a sign that such juvenile wisdom " will 
never make old bones." Nurse forgets that she was 
about the youngest of my playfellows ; that my 
companions, amusements, books, surroundings, are, 
and always have been, old-fashioned — even old- 
fashioned for Mallett, and Mallett lags to heel terribly 
behind the rest of the world. u We are only thirty 
miles from London," we proudly boast, but we 
might be three hundred miles away. Indeed, papa 
says if we were, we should have many more advan- 
tages ; that we should be compelled then to depend 
upon ourselves instead of on London,' to which — 
so far as I know — very few Mallett folk ever go. i 

Mallett is most conservative in all its thoughts 
and ways. Changes of any kind are viewed with ! 

suspicion. What was good enough for those gone, J 

is good enough for those living, and ought to be held J 

in reverence by those to come. Plans, alterations, ; 

new inventions of any kind find scanty favour in 
Mallett, being either looked upon as evidence of the 
presumption of the present day, or as a certain sign 
that the world is coming to an end. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Winter has come — over and around Mallett the 
December snow lies like " a wintry veil of maiden 
white." I sit curled up on the rug in front of the 
big fire, which nurse always keeps in her own special 
room, devouring by its light Lavinia, which at length 
I have persuaded Miss Olivia to lend to me. In my 
ears there is a constant hum-hum kept up, as I 
hear, without listening to, nurse's entreaties and 
reproaches as she urges me to lay aside the book, 
on the plea that my eyes will be like ferret's to- 
morrow. Gradually the hum ceases, and I am left 
in peace ; the good old soul has settled down to 
* enjoy a cat's sleep until the clock shall strike five, 
the hour fixed — by a law as inexorable as those of 
the Medes and the Persians — to light the candles 
and have her tea. At this meal I usually join her, 
although later in the evening I dine with papa. 
Because I am pale and thin, and what nurse terms 
a growing girl, she asserts that I don't eat enough, 
and bewails dismally that, after being stuffed with 
muffins, toast, and other buttery luxuries, I have but 
little appetite for the meal at seven. Latterly she 
has taken it into her head that it is entirely owing 
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to the books I am so constantly reading — " A parcel 
o' silly trash for yoting girls to be fillin* up their 
heads with," she says, " without no sense nor 
meanin' in it, so far as I can make out." It is a 
bitter disappointment to me that I cannot interest 
nurse by a relation of my favourite romances. On 
one occasion I tried her with a story of my own 
composition, and found her attention so riveted on 
me that my heart swelled with satisfaction. The 
crowning incident was most thrilling, and after 
giving it I paused to watch the effect. Alas for my 
poor vanity ! 

" I was waitin' for ye to stop," she said, " for 'tis 
my belief that somehow you've got a cold in your 
head comin' on." — Emotion at my own pathos had 
made me a little husky. — " So what we'll do is — 
have a nice basin of posset goin' to bed, well tallow 
your nose, and see if we can't put a stop to it," 

Dear old nurse ! how little she guessed the reason 
of my pettishness, ascribing it in her unromantic 
heart to that cold which never came, but about which 
I remained very huffy for days after. Just now it is 
at Miss Olivia that she launches her displeasure. 

" Better she was married, with a family of her 
own to look after," she grumbles. " 'Twould more 
become her than makin' young girls get rounded 
backs and poke their chins, and perhaps lose their 
precious eyesight with porin' over the books she 
lends 'em. If she thinks to get your pa's favour by 
that she is very much mistook." 
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Nurse firmly believes that every unmarried woman 
in Mallett is wishing to marry papa. She doesn't 
dream of the agony her suspicions have given me. 
Not now — now I can, in a way, laugh at her insinu- 
ations. Suddenly I arrive at an unexpected disaster 
in the story that I am reading — the room fades ; I am 
carried away to the very scenes I am reading of. In 
them I live. My colour comes and goes. My heart 
thuds against my side, and I start violently as nurse, 
bending over, gives a little shake to my shoulder, 
and says, " Bless the child, she's deaf, I do declare ; " 
and then in a moment I am conscious that it is 
papa's voice I hear; — papa calling me and I have 
not heard him. 

" Coming, papa, coming/* 

And I fly down, clearing the last few stairs at a 
bound, and stand breathless in the dining-room, 
where, before his own especial writing-table, papa is 
sitting. He seems to be busily employed in copying 
from the different letters and papers with which the 
table is littered, and for a moment goes on writing 
without noticing me. When he looks up — before he 
speaks — he smiles, and then makes some trivial 
remark for which I feel certain I was not called 
down. 

" I didn't hear you when you first called me," I 
say, by way of apology. 

" No ? " My father has resumed his writing. 
" Why, what were you doing, then ? " 

" Reading a book that Miss Olivia lent me." 
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" Ah I a story-book ? " he asks absently. " What 
is it all about ? " 

" Well, the part I am at now," — I feel a little shy 
at telling my heroine's woes to my father, — " is of a 
girl who liked a young man her friends didn't care 
for, because they wanted her to marry some one she 
could not bear." 

" A very contrary state of things to occur," and 
with a little laugh which is not at all in papa's way 
he adds, " When it comes to marrying, you and I 
must manage our affairs better than that, Sylvia." 

" Oh ! but I never intend to marry at all," I say 
decidedly, " I am always going to live with you, 
papa." 

Shutting up his table and locking it, he gives a 
shake of his head, saying, — 

" I wonder how many fathers have heard that 
very same remark before," and while speaking he 
walks to the fire and stands with his back to it. 

" Yes, but papa " — I am beginning a protest, in- 
terrupted by having his hand put under my chin. 

" How old are you ? " 

" Sixteen and a half," I mumble, for the clearness 
of my speech is interfered with by papa abstractedly 
stroking my cheeks with his thumb and fingers. 
Presently he says, and somehow I instantly feel that 
this is what he called me down to say — 

" When Lady Deloraine meets you, does she look 
at — take any notice of you ? " 

He has set me free, so that I am better able to 
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give my answen He knows as well as I do that my 
lady never speaks to me, nor even vouchsafes to me 
that scornful movement of her head, by which she 
seems forced to acknowledge the obsequious bow he 
gives her. 

" Whether she notices me," I say ruefully, " I 
cannot tell ; but certainly sometimes I have felt that 
she looked at me, and I have wondered why," and I 
fix on my father a look of inquiry. 

" Why ? " he echoes, and there is a manner of his 
which makes me know I shall not get a straight- 
forward answer, "if why should she? — well! why 
should she not ? You look at her. Surely she may 
look at you." 

I shake my head. " There is no one I ever see — 
ever have seen like my lady." 

My father gives a laugh which jars on me. 

" And I very much doubt if she often gets sight 
of such a queer little figure of fun as this," and he 
taps my shoulder playfully. " Sixteen and a half ! 
a young woman you ought to be, instead of looking 
like a quizzical little maiden of twelve or thirteen." 

I try to manage a sickly smile, but my father's 
words, spoken in a bantering tone, stick like separate 
thorns into me. Sensitive — to a certain degree shy 
— the thought of appearing ridiculous in any one's 
eyes wounds me, but that my lady should look at 
me because I look a figure of fun adds a terrible 
sting to the blow. I am anxious to get away from 
papa ; I want to look at myself, to see for myself if 
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this humiliating portrait of me is true. A little more 
passes between us, still in the same jesting fashion, 
and then my father turns away, takes down a book 
from the book-case near him — for the dining-room 
serves also as library — and I know that I am free to 
go. 

I ask for an extra candle, and I make straight for 
my room. Once there I lock the door, set up my 
illumination of three candles, and, secure from all 
invaders, arrange my dressing-glass so that by 
standing on a chair I get a back view of myself 
reflected in the mirror which hangs over the high 
mantel-shelf. Then holding a candle in each hand 
I begin my critical survey. 

The shadows thrown on my face by the light, 
which I move from side to top, and back again, 
make me look much older than I am. My eyes 
seem preternaturally large — my features unpleasantly 
sharp. I arrive quickly at the decision that I am 
not a beauty ; but for all that I look my worst now. 
My hair, which grows low on my forehead, is pushed 
back so carelessly that it looks tumbled and untidy, 
and turning so as to get a view of the plaited mane 
which hangs down my back, my whole figure is 
presented to me. I give such an angry twist to 
take myself out of my own view, that I narrowly 
escape setting myself on fire. My last-acquired 
candle flies from its socket and falls on the floor, 
and in my haste to jump down I jump upon it, and 
reduce it to a pulp of tallow. Of course this must 
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be scraped up, and the grease spot rubbed out, or 
its presence will bear evidence against me. Indig- 
nation certainly adds to one's strength, for never 
did I rub with such vigour. I feel a kind of satis- 
faction, as if I were effacing that hideous, ill-made 
— neither short nor long — frock, which nurse with 
such infinite trouble had contrived for me. She has 
a passion for buying remnants — odd yards of some 
stuff which cannot be matched, and therefore call 
forth all her ingenuity to produce whatever garment 
she decides to make out of them. The frock I have 
on is the boasted result of one of these efforts ; it 
has a hideous trimming on it to cover where the 
stuff had run short. 

At sixteen and a half, papa said, I ought to look 
a young woman. How can I look anything but 
ridiculous in such clothes as I have on ? Nurse 
ought to have seen to it — papa ought to have seen 
to it. Somebody ought to have pointed out that I 
was not dressed properly. Why has everybody 
forgotten that I am no longer a child? It does 
not occur to me that — outwardly, at all events — 
until now I have not realized it myself. Nurse has 
brushed my hair and arranged it after her own 
fashion, as she has done ever since I was a baby, 
I the while with some lesson or story-book before 
me. She has put on me the frock which to her 
seemed suitable without a question or remonstrance 
on my part. I am in every way with nurse the 
same little girl to whom, since I was two years old, 
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she has been slave, playfellow, mother. And now 
I am going to rebel 1 I know I must prepare 
myself for a tussle; but the dignity of sixteen — 
seventeen next June — must have its way. Many 
of my favourite heroines were going through the 
romance of their lives at that age. "A quizzical 
little maiden of twelve or thirteen ! " Really papa 
was rather hard upon me ! and, as is seen, his words 
have not lost their sting. 



CHAPTER III. 

That evening the few alterations styled "making 
you tidy for your pa," were performed by nurse for 
the last time. I couldn't find the courage to tell 
her at what a solemn occasion she was assisting ; 
still, it seemed appropriate that I should endeavour 
to give her a little hint of preparation. 

" Nurse," I say, " do you know that I am six- 
teen ? " 

" Sixteen what, my dear ? " 

" Sixteen years. — What else could I be ? " 

" Well ! no ; at present, pVaps not ; but I've 
known them as much of a Pharaoh's lean kine as 
you, live to weigh their sixteen stone." 

The vision presented of my possibly colossal 
future, which I try to realize by puffing out my 
cheeks to their utmost extent, drives what I meant 
to say out of my head, and I continue to inflate my 
jaws until nurse says — 

"What made you think about your being six- 
teen ? " 

" Because nobody else thinks about it : if they 
did I should have a " — in deference to her feelings 
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I substitute " long " for anything more offensive— 
" long frock, and my hair properly turned up," 
 "And a pretty granny you'd look then. Why, 
child, you're a Methusalem now, in your ways and 
your talkin' ; don't go and add to it by long gowns, 
and your hair in a knob, as if you'd come out of the 
ark, instead of bein' taken for what you look, — a 
genteel young lady." 

The " genteel young lady " scowls at herself in 
the glass ; her dignity is too much ruffled to argue 
the point, which opposition and plainness of speech 
has but strengthened. Nurse continues to talk, 
giving it as her opinion that this is all through the 
foolishness in the books I've been reading, which 
if she'd her way should all go to lighting the fire. 
I preserve an injured silence, which except for Yes 
or No, I maintain until it is time to join my father 
at dinner. 

It is as well that I am not conversationally in- 
clined ; for papa, never given to talking, says less 
than usual, and, what is very frequent with him, is 
preoccupied and absent. I am quite accustomed 
to this, only, having my demand to make, I wish 
that this evening his mood was more genial. During 
dinner he hardly speaks ; but the cloth removed and 
the dessert placed on the polished table, as he 
hands me my thimbleful of wine, in a quaint little 
glass reserved for my use only, I get a look of 
encouragement, which makes me say, a few minutes 
later — 
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"Papa, I want to ask you something. May I 
have new dresses ? " 

" New dresses ! " he repeats, in a bewildered 
way; "why, certainly, if you are in need of 
them." 

" I mean proper dresses, you know, — not things 
like this," and I hold out my skirt, the expression on 
my face showing my contempt of it. 

" Why, what's the matter with this ? " he asks, as 
he scrutinizes the offending garment. 

" It's a horrid thing — ugly, and not right. Nurse 
does not understand making my things now. I 
ought to have a proper dressmaker. You said 
yourself that I looked a queer little figure of fun, 
and no wonder. It ought to have been seen to 
before, because there is no need that I should look 
ridiculous. It was different when I was a child, 
but I am past sixteen now." 

My heart beat very fast as I jerked all this out, 
my face flushing scarlet while I was speaking. 
Papa, I think, felt that in some way he had 
wounded me, for he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and patted me softly, saying — 

" You are quite right. I ought to have taken 
notice of what you have on ; but men are not very 
observant of such matters. All the same I wish 
you to look nice, and as other girls look; so to- 
morrow go and get whatever is right. Perhaps it 
would be as well to ask Mrs. Clarke to advise you ; 
she has girls about your age." 
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But Mrs. Clarke's taste does not agree with mine ; 
so I tell him that I would much rather take nurse 
and make my purchases for myself, and ask Miss 
Spratt, the grand dressmaker of Mallett, to make 
the dresses for me. 

" I think you have decided wisely," says papa. 
" You know that I always like you to rely as much 
as possible on yourself." 

I smile my gratitude and raise my face to kiss 
him, and with a tenderness I know he feels, although 
he seldom shows it to me, he takes me in his arms, 
and for a moment stands looking at me, my colour 
rising as he does so. 

" I didn't hurt my little girl, did I, by my rough 
jesting when I called her down to see me ? " The 
words are said so gently that my eyes fill up with 
tears. " Fun-making doesn't sit well on everybody ; 
it doesn't sit well on me," he continues gravely ; 
" and what was meant as merely joking may have 
given you pain." 

I am humbled to the dust immediately. " Papa," 
I cry penitently — for indeed I have felt a great 
deal of heart-burning since he spoke to me, "it is 
nothing — you mustn't say what you do, I am very 
glad that you told me what you did, and if I have 
shown that I was in any way wounded, forgive me 
for having so much vanity." 

Papa bends down and kisses my cheeks, wet now 
with the tears that have fallen on them ; and then he 
passes his hand over my hair, taking one of the little 



it 
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rings that fringe my forehead, and twisting it round 
his finger. 

" Your mother had little straying tendrils of hair 
like this," he says. " I never noticed them before 
on you ; now they recall her to me." 

"Am I growing like her, papa? " I ask timidly. 
I think you may be." 
But she was very pretty, was she not ? " 

I hardly dare venture the question, fearing it may 
be one that he will not care to answer ; but the 
happiness it gives me to hear him speak of my 
mother emboldens me. 

" Some thought her so, and her daughter may 
believe that her own face is a little face to love ; that 
is better than one that calls for admiration from 
everybody." 

And on this he says Good-night to me, and I run 
up-stairs with a heart full of joy, to put my arms 
round nurse's neck and cuddle up close to her; while 
she, good old soul, not understanding that my con- 
science is upbraiding me with having been so pettish 
with her, is convinced in her own mind that I am 
not feeling well. 

" But I never felt better, only I want you — " 

" And I want you — " she interrupts. 

" Yes, but you must promise — " 

" Anything you name, so that it's a bargain that 
you take what I ask you to." 

Experience tells me that nurse has her eye on a 
certain concoction of her own, composed of cream of 
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tartar and magnesia, which she pins her faith to as 
a cooling mixture. " Your hands are as hot as fire, 
and your cheeks all of a glow." 

" Just because I have been talking to papa." 

" Well, then, knowin* what a quicksilver concern 
you are, I wish he wouldn't make your tongue run so 
fast. It don't seem that bein' a sharp lawyer gives 
him more common sense than other men." 

Nurse has a profound contempt for the male sex 
generally. 

" Shall I tell you what we were talking about ?" 

" Yes, certainly, if it was interestin' I should like 
to hear." 

Her curiosity is whetted. I know she hopes it 
may be the relation of some robbery or murder, her 
listening to which she will defend by saying " every- 
body ought to be set on their guard against mis- 
crants." I am sorry to disappoint her, so I hasten 
to say — 

" Papa thinks it is quite time I had some new 
clothes ; so to-morrow you are to go to Wheeler's 
with me and buy what I want." I see opposition in 
the sudden look she turns on me, and diplomatically 
add — " Papa thought I had best consult Mrs. Clarke, 
but I said I would much rather have you with me." 

" And I'm glad you did. I should have been hurt 
after all these years to be set aside for Mrs. Clarke, 
or Mrs. Anybody." 

" He said that she had daughters of her own," 
I put in, by way of apology. 
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f< All the more reason why you shouldn't look like 
'em. Young ladies ! a set o' Merry-andrews I call 
'em, with blues and reds and greens mixed up on 
their backs like rainbows. If your pa wants you, 
Sylvia, to look like them Miss Clarkes, I should be 
very much obliged if he'll tell me so." 

" Yes, but I'm not going to look like them," I say 
coaxingly. " I'm going to look very nice, and we're 
going to buy something very pretty, and you'll be 
there to tell me about the quality, and how much it 
ought to cost." 

Nurse is evidently beginning to be mollified. 

^' If we can pick up a remnant," she says cheerily, 
"and if one's in the shop 'twill soon be on the 
counter when they see me — we must look to its bein' 
a better length than last time, for the contrivin' of 
that frock you'ye got on robbed me of nights and 
nights of precious sleep." 

" Poor dear old nursey, you're not as strong as 
you used to be," I say deceitfully, not daring to tell 
her that it is decided that she shall not set a stitch 
in any of the new garments I am to have. To- 
morrow she must know, but " sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Years have but little altered Mallett. The same 
shops stand in the one long straggling street, 
where low diamond-paned houses — with 1704 cut 
in stone over some of their rustic porches — stand 
neighbours to smart newly-fronted shops with gaily- 
dressed windows, displaying all the fine wares that 
are to tempt the hardly-earned wages from the 
pocket of the country lass, and lighten the well- 
lined purses of the jovial farmers. It is market- 
day when nurse and I set forth to make our 
purchases, and this gives a great show of stir 
and bustle to the usually sleepy little town. Our 
house, although in Mallett, is a good quarter of a 
mile from the police-station, the point at which 
the street begins. Mr. Wheeler's shop, our destina- 
tion, stands at the farther end, so that we had to 
pass by the grocer's, Mr. Smith, who is also the 
Mallett banker — a very important person indeed; 
the rival drapery establishment, which calls itself 
a depot ; the post-office, also a stationer's, the 
master of which double business neglects both to 
devote himself to his favourite occupation of bird- 
stuffing and making collections of insects and 
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butterflies ; the butcher with an old elm-tree before 
his door, planted well out by the curb-stone, and 
propped up with a stout iron crutch, because 
Cromwell, they say, once sat under its shadow. 
Opposite this, quite a big space is taken up by 
the Deloraine Arms, which we speak of as " our 
hotel," although, since the coaches have ceased to 
run, its business seems to be veiy small. Tapson, 
its master, stands under the arched-over courtyard, 
regarding with gloomy disdain the more prosperous, 
though humbler, John Barleycorn, into which knots 
of hearty farmers are turning to enjoy the 
announced " Hot ordinary at half after twelve 
punctual." 

Nurse declares if she does not walk with the 

utmost caution she shall end by measuring her 

length in the street, so I am forced to curb my 

impatience by looking at everything I see for 

double the time I want to. Since early morning 

my mind has been distracted between the choice 

of colours — a claret, a blue, a plum-colour — which 

shall it be? Girls with mothers, sisters, friends 

who unknowingly direct their taste until it is made 

good by the well-chosen things they have been 

always given to wear, will laugh at poor little me 

thrown back on the remembered description of the 

dress of some favourite heroine of mine. Alas 1 so 

frequently white muslin, with never a word as to 

what they had for winter wear. 

However, everything comes to an end, and here 
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are we at Mr. Wheeler's door. We go in — we are 
seated at the counter. Almost the first words 
spoken ruffle nurse's temper. I refuse to allow a 
search for remnants or bargains. I ask with firm- 
ness and decision to be shown, in a piece which you 
buy by the yard, different coloured French merinos. 
Oh! but 1 do feel sorry for nurse, who is goaded 
to madness between her anxiety to give her opinion 
on everything, and her sense of wishing to- remain 
silent so as to impress on me her offended dignity. 
The shopman who serves us is most amiable, his 
knowledge of fashion, and of what is worn, strikes 
me as wonderful, equalling the courage he displays 
in pooh-poohing the dingy browns and dismal greens 
which nurse cannot forbear pushing forward for my 
inspection. " Quite out of date, ma'am," he says, 
sweeping them away, and substituting the claret 
and plum-colour, about which his taste and mine 
are in unison. I feel sure nurse will not stand 
this long. I see by her face that her temper is 
rising, and so it is, for at his next remark, that 
" claret is so very suitable to the complexion," she 
asks me audibly — 

" Whatever for do you listen to what such a 
young jackanapes as that says ? How should he 
know what's proper wear, and what isn't, with his 
head greased up like a mutton-pole ? " 

I am overwhelmed with confusion. I dare not 
look at the young man, who good-naturedly goes 
on giving his opinions as if he had not heard her. 
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f< I will decide on the claret/' I say firmly, " if 
you will cut off enough yards to make me a proper 
dress." 

I feel my colour come as I say this, and involun- 
tarily I try to drop the short skirt I wear nearer 
towards the ground. 

" You needn't measure off the whole piece," says 
nurse witheringly, as, preparatory to measuring, the 
stuff is unrolled; and then the young shopman takes 
his revenge, for he says to me — 

" Is it to Miss Spratt's you're goin' for the makin' 
up of it, miss ? because if so, wouldn't it be best to 
leave the quantity wanted to her ? 'tis what her lady 
customers mostly do." 

The mine is sprung without my having to put the 
match ! Is nurse going to have a fit ? I dare not 
look at her. I feel a dreadful disposition to giggle 
and laugh, although terribly nervous at the same 
time. I can hardly credit that it is my voice 
answering quite calmly — 

" I think that is a very good plan ; but give me 
a pattern, that I may show Miss Spratt what I have 
chosen. We are going on to her after leaving 
here." 

" I don't know whether by this orderin* you think 
that Mr. Wheeler gives his goods away, Miss 
Sylvia." 

I am never called Miss Sylvia unless nurse is very 
angry, which I can see she is now, although the 
dear old thing has no cause to be. I have it in my 
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heart to give her a good hug, and beg her not to 
mind, only I must assert a little dignity. I cannot 
consent to be for ever a child when I am more than 
sixteen. Before we leave the shop Mr. Wheeler 
comes forward to be told that my purchases are to 
be set down to papa's account. 

" And I must compliment you on your good taste, 
miss," he says ; " I'm quite proud that we've had 
the serving of your first grown-up young lady's 
dress to you — and it's time too. Dear, dear ! how 
years run by ! it seems but yesterday I was sending 
to London for a hood and a cloak for you, ordered 
by your poor mamma. Next it will be the wedding- 
gown, eh ! Mrs. Sampson ? " 

Nurse sighs lugubriously, while I hasten to 
^ay— 

"No, indeed not ; I mean always to stay here 
with papa." 

"Ah, yes ; that's what all the young ladies mean 
till Mr. Right comes their way. Ain't it so, Mrs. 
Sampson ? " 

"As I never permitted no Mr. Rights nor Mr. 
Wrongs my way," says nurse loftily, " you must put 
such questions to others than me, Mr. Wheeler; 
but I trust 'twill be many a long year before Miss 
Sylvia gives way to that folly." 

Away we go, in single file — I in front, nurse 
following. Oh dear ! oh dear ! no bargains, no 
remnants, no anything to put her into a good humour 
to face Miss Spratt, before whom in imagination I 
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already tremble. Miss Spratt is, by miles and miles 
ahead, the leading modiste of Mallett. " Miss 
Spratt from London " is on the brass plate on her 
door. As she herself says, if she desired it she might 
quite as consistently put " Miss Spratt from Paris." 
This is because more years ago than I know of, Miss 
Spratt lived some little time there, in capacity of 
maid to the former Lady Deloraine. 

Arrived at the house and ushered in, nurse still 
maintains her stony demeanour, and I find myself so 
left with the whole affair on my hands, that I am 
forced into calling all my courage to my aid, and I 
end by feeling quite proud of my composure. Miss 
Spratt puts me greatly at ease by the kindly way in 
which she helps me out with my explanations ; and 
the question of the dress being settled, I venture to 
speak of other articles in which my wardrobe is 
deficient. All of these she is quite ready to supply. 
Nurse does not speak, but every now and then she 
gives an angry snort, which fills me with the fear 
that she is about to say something offensive to this 
directress of fashion, who, as she says, is about to 
" completely transmogrify " me.' 

" And before the new hat goes home," she adds, 
" we must make a little alteration in your hair. I've 
a style in my mind's eye that will be most becoming 
to you. Oh, before you're out of my hands you won't 
know yourself for the same." 

And on this we leave and take our way home; 
and once back in nurse's room, I run and fling my 

4 
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arms round her, for I fear my dear old friend is hurt 
by me. 

11 No, no," I cry, kissing her, u you must not be 
angry." 

She holds me from her, and looks at me. 

" Long dresses, and hair turned up behind ! She 
may well say we sha'n't know you. Ah, child, you're 
in a great hurry to be a woman all at once. I wish 
I was sure of getting as many guineas as the sighs 
you'll heave for the light heart you'll leave behind. 
Cares and troubles come upon us all soon enough. 
Don't be in too much haste to meet 'em on the road, 
Sylvie dear." 



CHAPTER V. 

When one has but few events in life it is difficult to 
measure the exact lapse of time between one red- 
letter day and another. I know that many weeks 
had passed since that much-thought-over dress had 
come home — that another, even prettier, lay in my 
lavender-scented chest of drawers, and that I had 
become familiar with that strange reflection in the 
glass, whose altered appearance was by no means 
displeasing to me. Even nurse, who at first sight of 
me had cried, declaring I was no longer her child — 
her little Sylvia — acknowledges the improvement, 
and now all her jeremiads and sermons are on the 
snare of good looks, and the folly of setting any 
store on what is only skin deep. My father, too, I 
know, is pleased, although in words he does not say 
so. He has been a good deal away from home of 
late, and each time he returns he feigns astonish- 
ment, and says, " Can this young lady be my little 
daughter ? Why, what an old man I must be grow- 
ing into 1 " 

" No, papa, no," I make answer; " it is for me to 
grow old. You must grow young, so that we keep 
on getting better companions one for the other." 
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Nurse tries to impress on me that now that I have 
put on the livery of discretion there must be no 
more " foolish nonsense nor childish behaviour," but 
that I must learn the steady ways of grown-up 
people, practise company manners, and sit up doing 
wool-work and playing pretty tunes on the piano. I 
know that this is what a great many girls of my age 
do, but to me such occupations are simply insup- 
portable. I detest forming those Tiideous, unnatural 
flowers, I detest the sight of them when they are 
formed ; and as for the piano, going to the Clarkes' 
to tea, and having to listen to the five girls each 
play separately a long operatic piece, and then duets 
of airs with variations together, entirely took from 
me all taste for music. Education is very difficult 
to get in Mallett. My chance seemed to depend on 
whether the curate Mr. Preston keeps, to help him 
with his duty in the two outlying hamlets, would 
have a sister. Fortunately for me, the nicest who 
came left his sister at Mallett when he went away. 
She stayed until a year ago, and then she left me to 
get married. Of that even nurse was glad, although 
we were sofry indeed to part with her. We all loved 
her dearly, I most of all, because I owed most to 
her. Papa talked of finding some one to give lessons 
to me, but of late he has seemed to put it off, 
speaking as if he had some plan in his mind of 
which I should know later. It happened that on an 
evening following his return home after a longer 
absence than usual, the dinner over, I was sitting 
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quietly reading while my father looked over some 
papers, which I thought entirely engrossed his at- 
tention. Looking up — I suddenly looking up also — 
he said, 

" I have something to tell you. I am going to 
bring some one to live with us here." 

In an instant my face had grown crimson, and then 
as quickly I felt every trace of colour die suddenly 
away. The book dropped from my loosened grasp, 
and the beating of my heart seemed to drown the 
faint voice which gasped out — 

" Yes, papa." 

My father noticed my distress, for I love him so 
dearly that the bare thought of any one holding a 
place nearer than I did was agony to me. He put 
out his hand and drew me from the low stool on 
which I sat on to his knee, saying — 

" There is nothing you need fear, child. It is only 
a young lad I am speaking of." 

In the excess of relief I felt at its not being the 
dreaded step-mother whom nurse had made the 
bogie of my life, I threw my arms round his neck 
and kissed him again and again. " Oh, papa," I 
cried, " dear, dear papa." There was no need for 
words to tell him what had terrified me, and the 
way in which my embrace was returned set at rest 
all my fears. 

" The boy I speak of," continued my father after 
a pause, " is a stranger to you, I might almost say 
a stranger to me. He is left very friendless in the 
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world, and I promised a client of mine — just dead 
— that I would look after him. I think this will be 
best done by having him here under my eye, then 
when the time comes I can decide on his future. 
Unhappily, not many things are open to him, which 
is unfortunate for what I may want to do. He is 
lame, has a weakness — deformity of some kind." 

" Poor boy." 

"Yes; I expect that has, in a way, led to his 
education being neglected ; still, I don't think he 
will interfere with you greatly. They speak of him 
as a quiet, tractable lad." 

" Oh, we shall get on, papa. I will try and do 
everything you wish me to." 

" I wish you to be kind and — particularly at first 
— to be rather much with him ; and," he added, with 
something like hesitation in his manner, " try not to 
let nurse be too inquisitive. It isn't that there's 
anything to hide or to make a mystery of, but — well, 
if questions are asked, answers must be found, and 
in the place he has come from I don't think there 
are many women." 

" Ergo not much curiosity," I said slyly. 

" Oh, that article is pretty equally divided between 
the sexes," laughed my father. " There's not much 
to choose between men and women when they are 
wanting to find out something they want to know. 
Don't you want to know anything more about 
him ? " 

" Not, I think, more than you like to tell me. It 
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is very likely though, if we are much together, that 
he will say things about himself. Am I to stop 
him ? " 

" By no means," said my father hastily. " I wish 
you on the contrary to encourage him, especially as 
to what he recollects when he was a child. I fancy 
when a mere baby he lived abroad. Early impres- 
sions are sometimes very lasting. Find out if he 
has any." 

" When do you expect him ? w 

" In a few days he will come. I have been think- 
ing where it will be best to put him." 

" There is the little room next to mine," I said, 
alluding to a small but quite comfortable bedroom 
for any boy. " He might like that better than 
having to go higher." 

" The bed in the spare room is a very large one," 
said my father, without heeding my suggestion. 

" Very large indeed, with curtains to it that draw 
all round." 

" Then let it be changed for a small bed out of 
another room, and put him there." 

I was almost dumbfounded ; my face and the 
tone in which I speak shows my astonishment. 

" But, papa, the spare room is the best bedroom, 
and you say he is a boy." 

Papa laughed ; he has been, for him, in a wonder- 
fully gay mood to-day. 

" I certainly had that effrontery," he said, 
11 although I shouldn't be surprised if I found my- 
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self taken in task for so doing. He's in the same 
boat as somebody else I know — past sixteen, no 
longer a child, you know." 

"Now, papa, that's very naughty I " and I held 
up my finger reprovingly. 

" I feel I am to blame," he said mockingly. " By 
the way, I must prepare to have a demand for a 
top-hat and stick-up collars ; nothing less will do for 
the escort of such an elegant young lady." 

"You shall not make game of me," I said, giving 
his arm a loving pat, for these genial moods were 
delightful to me. " A boy is very different to a girl ; 
he would look ridiculous dressed up like a man. 
Besides it is not right; Sir Felix doesn't wear 
them." 

"That settles the question then, although I did 
not know that he was the same paragon in your eyes 
that my lady is." 

" Nor is he, only naturally they know what it is 
right to wear. They are grand people, and go every- 
where and see everybody." 

My father looked at me fixedly. 

" Would you like to be one of these grand 
people ? " he asked earnestly. 

I made a pause before giving my answer. 

" Yes, I think I should — well, in some ways, like 
having Sharrows for one's own — certainly. When I 
look at Sir Felix sometimes I wonder how he feels, 
being master of it all." 

" Feels 1 " said my father sneeringly, " why, that 
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he was born with a right to every inch of the 
property, and that he is so immeasurably superior to 
every other created being that the wonder is that we 
are permitted to have the same flesh and blood as he 
has. He wouldn't be his mother's son if he didn't 
think so." 

I am always sorry when papa speaks in this way. 
I feel sure it is this that makes him unpopular in 
the county. 

"Yet they are very good to their tenantry, papa, 
and when they come out of church I notice how 
kindly they speak to everybody. It is only when 
they reach us that my lady's manner is changed." 

My father drew in his lips until they were com- 
pletely lost from view ; it is a trick of his when any- 
thing vexes or affects him. 

" Unless I am much mistaken," he said, " you 
will see another change in my lady's manner before 
long. Now I bow low and she carries herself 
high. Reverse the picture — would that please you ?" 

I was glad that my father got up and went into 
the adjoining room without waiting for an answer 
from me. What should I have said ? Glad that he 
should cease to bow so low ? Yes, seeing the way 
in which he bows, very glad indeed ; but that the 
mantle of humiliation should fall upon my lady — no, 
that would not please me. My father does not under- 
stand ; and a something which I cannot explain, 
but which I always feel when he speaks like this, 
saddens me. 



CHAPTER VI. 

All day long I have been waiting — waiting for the 
arrival of our expected visitor. Would he laugh if 
he knew how often I have altered the furniture of 
his room, more especially the books, pictures, &c, 
which, supplemented from the store of my own 
belongings, I fancy will add to his pleasure ? 

Nearly a week has elapsed since my father first 
spoke of him, during which time I have asked 
several questions, to which papa has made answer, 
and yet I seem to know no more than I did the first 
evening. His name is Willett. He has been brought 
up by an old client who is dead, of whom papa says 
he will speak as his grandfather ; but whether that 
is the relationship they bear to one another, I don't 
know — I don't know if papa knows. At first nurse 
wasn't very well pleased at this addition to our 
family party. I had to do a deal of coaxing with 
her, especially after she found he was to have the 
best bedroom. 

" It's so ridic'lous," she said, "to go crammin'up 
a boy and makin' him think he's somebody, 'specially 
at his age, when they ain't easy in coats and won't 
rest in jackets ; but there, if anything foolish can be 
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done, trust a man for fixin' on it. Still I am surprised 
at your pa ; I should have given him credit for more 
sense." 

" Of course the poor boy can't help it/ 1 I 
said. 

" Why, of course he can't." 

" Any more than he can help being lame," I 
added, knowing that to kindle her pity is the best 
way of turning aside her displeasure. 

" Ah, my dear, we mustn't neither of us forget 
that, seeing we're blessed with the free use of our 
limbs to go about as and where we like. I dare say 
if we knew the ins and outs of it all we should see 
the workings of Providence in sending him here, 
rather than with a rough-and-tumble lot of boys 
and girls who'd make him feel the drawback he 
labours under. In that 'twas thoughtful of your 
pa. I always like to give credit where credit is 
due." 

I saw that nurse was won over, and by sundry 
signs during the days that followed, I noted that 
little preparations were being made for our visitor. 

In a quiet life such as mine has been, it takes a 
very small event to excite me. By this time the 
winter afternoon has come to an end, and Jacob, 
who has taken the gig my father drives, has gone to 
the two-miles-off station to meet the train. I am 
on the tip-toe of expectation. How soon will they 
come ? My ears were strained to listen. Twenty 
times I have caught the sound of wheels, but they 
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have gone on. Hark I these are drawing near — it 
must be they. Yes; the horse has stopped. He 
has come ! 

The candles have been lit for a long while, all 
the shutters are shut, so that I cannot peep out of 
the windows. I have run down into the dining- 
room with the intention of receiving our guest with 
formal shy ceremony ; but the delay in his appear- 
ance is too long for my curiosity, and I go and 
cautiously open the baize-covered doors which, in 
our old-fashioned house, shut off the inner hall 
from the smaller one, which opens out on the 
street. For a minute my eyes wander round, and 
then they light on a forlorn, dejected little figure 
resting on a crutch — standing, nervously, alone ; 
while close behind — doubtfully out of his sight — 
big-limbed, stolid-faced Jacob is endeavouring by 
significant signs to direct the attention of our 
buxom Martha to the peculiarities of the new- 
comer. 

I blush with shame, fearing he has noticed the 
movement, and forgetting all the dignity I had 
meant to assume, I run forward, hold out my hand, 
and draw him inside. 

" I am Sylvia Carleton, perhaps papa has told you 
of me. I am so glad you have come, I have been all 
day watching for you." 

He follows me into the dining-room, and lets me 
give him a seat in front of the fire without speaking 
a word, and when I give him a glance I see by the 
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twitching of his mouth that he is striving to keep 
down some strong feeling of emotion. Wanting to 
give him time to recover, I go on speaking. 

" You have had such a cold drive, and I expect 
a long journey." How far off the place is he has 
come from I have not the slightest notion. " But 
it will be all right now." 

He makes a great effort to say something to me, 
but it is of no use ; the words turn into a choking 
sob, followed by a burst of tears, which tell how 
long and great has been the struggle which has kept 
them back until now. For a moment I hesitate. 
What comfort can I offer him — a stranger, a boy I 
do not know ? But another glance at the heaving 
shoulders, and the head bent down, carries away all 
my reserve, and taking his poor cold hand into 
mine, I say — 

" I am so sorry. Oh ! don't — -don't cry," and then 
I cry too. I know now that those tears were his 
best remedy, for he could not endure making any one 
suffer. 

" 'Tis leaving the old place," he manages to say 
apologetically. " I know the gentleman is very 
kind," and he begins drying his eyes, " but facing 
strangers is terribly hard for me." And he look-up 
and looks at me. 

" Yes ; but you must not think of us as strangers. 
There is only my father, whom you know already, 
and me, and I am sure we shall be great friends 
very soon. I am very often lonely as you are. I 
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am so glad to have the prospect of a companion ; 
I do hope you will like me." 

And we look shyly one at the other, then we each 
stretch out a hand, and presently we have both 
begun to smile. His a very wintry little affair, but 
still enough to lift the shadow from his face. 

Just then I hear papa's footstep, so, saying I will 
go and tell him, I ran out, hoping by a word of 
preparation to soften my father's apparently stern 
manner. 

" Papa, he's come," I say in a whisper — I see that 
my excitement meets with no response from my 
father — " and he seems very low-spirited and — " 

" Oh, he'll soon get over that," he answers care- 
lessly. I wish that papa would show to others some 
of the tenderness he shows to me. 

Already he has pushed open the. dining-room door, 
has walked towards the fire, and with a nod to the 
poor boy, who has got up at sight of him, he says — 

" How d'ye do, Willett. So you've come. Had 
a cold journey, eh ? " and then, not waiting for a 
reply, he turns to me and adds, " Best take him up- 
stairs and get him given something to eat. Follow 
Miss Carleton, Willett, she'll see that you're looked 
after." 

" Miss Carleton — Sylvia, papa," I say ; " I'm 
Sylvia or Sylvie to every one." 

" All right, settle what you wish to be called 
between you, only get quickly out of my way, I have 
some papers to look over." 
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Apparently papa does not intend him to dine with 
us. Still, why the best bedroom, I wonder? 
Certainly there is nothing in his appearance that 
would make one think he would find himself at home 
there. Yet his face pleases me. His features are 
refined and delicate like a girl's* and his eyes seem 
to speak to you. I shall like him, I know I shall — 
already he does not seem a stranger to me; and 
although he is older than I am, I feel as if I was his 
protector. His voice has a country sound, yet it is 
soft and musical, so that in comparison I seem to be 
speaking in quite a loud tone. 

Nurse, in spite of all her opposition, and the fears 
she has filled me with, receives our new arrival very 
kindly, and at once bustles about to give him a sub- 
stantial tea, for which, notwithstanding all our 
pressing, he has but little appetite. 

Dear old nurse ! occasionally her speeches may be 
sharp, but what a kindly heart she has! She knows 
better than any one how to brighten up the wan- 
looking face, and make the poor shy desolate lad 
forget he was a stranger. 

"This room," she says, proudly looking round, 
" belongs to me — 'tis my room, and Miss Sylvia's my 
little girl, just like she's been ever since she was 
a baby. They're all my children who come here, so 
you'll have to be one of them too. Nurse's little 
boy you'll be. The first we've had, eh, Sylvia? 
What's your name, my dear ? " 

" Marmaduke, ma'am," he answers, shyly. 
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" Marmadooke ! " repeats nurse, seeming to draw 
out the name to a dozen syllables. 

" But they always call me Dumps," he adds 
hastily, frightened no doubt by nurse's astonished 
expression. 

" Oh ! " I exclaim, protesting against a name 
which seems to express his misfortunes ; " no, we 
couldn't call you that." 

" Yes ; but I'd rather — 'tis what I'm most used to 
— grandfather always did." 

" Then Dumps let it be, my dear," says nurse con- 
clusively, " for Marmadook is a mouthful, and I 
don't hold with high-sounding story-book names for 
every-day wear. I'm hampered with one myself, 
Awgusta ; don't seem to fit a homely body like me ; 
but there, seeing I was born a Sampson, I ought to 
be thankful they didn't fix on Delilah." 

This sets us both laughing, and finding she has 
amused him, the good old soul rakes out of her 
memory all the queer names she has ever known, 
ending up with a mythical Anna Maria Louisa 
Sophia Julia Jane Johnson Thomson Kitty Mac 
Rundle, whom she has suggested to me whenever 
I had a new doll to name, as long as I can re- 
member. 

When I go down to papa that evening I am glad 
to tell him that young Willett seems much more 
reconciled, and that I have left him with a book to 
amuse him while nurse disposes of his scanty ward- 
robe, and puts his things into their proper places. 
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u Well, and what do you think of him ? A little 
bit of the clodhopper, isn't he ? " 

" No, not at all. He is very shy, but he is quite 
nicely behaved, papa. I am sure I shall like him," 

" What does nurse say about him, eh ? " 

"Oh, she was very kind; because of his mis- 
fortune, you know. She says it's much worse for 
him, being a boy, than if he was a girl. She can't 
think what you will find for him to do. If he was 
a poor boy she says he might be a tailor." 

" Ah, that reminds me about his clothes. I want 
him to look properly dressed, because he'll be going 
about with you." 

" But he looks all right, papa, there is nothing 
that any one could be ashamed of in him — nothing 
common or vulgar I mean. But then he is not 
common or vulgar, is he ? " 

" You say, my dear, that he is not," my father 
answers coldly, purposely — as I know — misunder- 
standing me. Somehow to-night I do not feel 
inclined to at once accept his rebuff. 

" Not in appearance or manners certainly ; but 
what I asked about was his position. I meant was 
he not the son of a gentleman ? " 

" A person's position depends very greatly on the 
position in which we see him. For instance, young 
Willett in the place of Sir Felix would doubtless be 
thought most interesting — that is by you and me. 
I would rather not answer for my lady. My lady 
comes of a stalwart, straight-limbed family, with 

5 
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handsome well-featured faces to look down on every- 
body." 

" There is nothing in young Willett's face to dis- 
please even my lady," I say doggedly. I feel a little 
rebellious towards papa, I feel that he is quibbling 
with me. " And as to his deformity, that should 
only make his parents love him more. Had I been 
lame, you would not have cared for me less, would 
you, papa ? " 

My father smiles his good smile, as he says — 

" No, Sylvia, I don't think I should ; but then I 
am a very every-day person, you know, I don't 
belong to the class that looks down on everybody." 

" Do they look down on every one, do you 
think ? " 

" On every one not of their own set, most 
certainly." 

" In that they are a little bit like you, papa, aren't 
they ? " 

" How ? in what way ? " 

" Well, you never allow that there can be any 
good in my lady, or the Quex's, or the Cuthberts, or 
any of the county people. Isn't that the same ? " 

" Upon my word," says my father, laughing, " you 
would have made a good special pleader. Sylvia, 
come over a little nearer to me," 

I take a seat close by him, and rubbing my cheek 
against his, I say — 

"Nurse often tells me I have your brains." 

" Does she ? " He turns and looks at me a little 
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sadly, and shaking his head he adds, " If so, I hope 
they will bring you better fortune than mine have 
done." 

" But every one says that you have been so pros- 
perous, papa." 

" And very right that they should think so. When 
we are not loved it is not bad to be envied. Not 
that I care much for one or the other now. I have 
no ambition left for myself, all that is centred in my 
little daughter," and he bends forward and kisses 
me, while I twine my arms round his neck. " I live 
in the hope of some day putting you back into the 
place from which I took your mother. It is a debt 
I owe to her, Sylvia, and you must help me pay it 
back." I want to answer him, but my father 
prevents me. " No, we won't say any more — for to- 
night we have talked enough. Run away now, and 
see what Willett is about." 

I give him another hug, a good-night kiss, and 
then I say — 

" Do you know that he says we must call him 
Dumps?" 

" Ah, yes ; I remember the old man used to call 
him so." 

" His real name is Marmaduke. You should hear 
nurse say it. She does make it a mouthful." 

" Oh, let the Marmaduke be. Dumps is much 
better. Dumps is an excellent name for the poor 
fellow." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Not more than two months have passed by, yet it 
seems as if Dumps had lived with us all our lives. 
He and I are always together. Nurse calls him my 
shadow, and indeed we are very seldom apart. 

It was papa's wish that until matters about him 
were more settled, I should try and teach him some- 
thing of what I know. A room but little used was 
turned into a study for us. We call it our den, and 
in it most of our time is passed. 

I wish I could describe Dumps to my satisfaction, 
but I cannot. He is such a mixture that one must 
live with him to understand him. For many weeks 
I could not make him out, and perhaps he felt the 
same with me, and then suddenly, without any 
special cause that I can remember, we both became 
quite different, and since then we have been real 
companions, and have talked of anything and every- 
thing just as it comes into our heads ; and a great 
many queer odd ideas come into his head. Dumps 
has very original opinions. On some of them we 
do not agree at all. Nurse says we " speechify and 
argue as if we were parliamentary gentlemen," and 
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that to listen to us " is for all the world like the talk 
that goes on at electioneering times." 

I am supposed to give the instruction, but it would 
be difficult to say what I know more of than he does, 
although I know it in a different way. But we are 
both ambitious and eager to learn, and bravely we 
struggle with history, grammar, geography, taking 
zigzag roads and roundabout ways that would never 
have been dreamed of by more experienced students. 
Naturally my desire is that Dumps should be in 
possession of all I know, only I cannot see the good 
of climbing slowly along that path of instruction 
which I found so dreary ; so I determine to explain 
things to him, and I wonder now which of us get 
most puzzled, mistress or pupil. I am certain that 
he must have read and hammered it out for himself 
afterwards, or he could never have arrived at the 
point of knowledge which he did, and for which he 
always insisted on giving me the credit. There is 
only one thing that is sad connected with him. He 
often suffers pain, and his health is very delicate. 
Once since he came, Dr. Clarke has had to be called 
in, and nurse says he shook his head to her and said, 
" Be careful of any great excitement or any sudden 
fright." In that way he is very well off here, for we 
live the quietest of quiet lives. Of late my father 
has been very frequently called away, and since 
Dumps came, and winter set in, and my dress has 
been so greatly altered, I have never once seen my 
lady. What would she think of me ? Would she 
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notice any difference, I wonder ? Papa was so much 
better pleased with my appearance that he said I 
was never to put on any of the clothes I had had 
before, and when nurse remonstrated and asked 
what was to be done with them, he quite upset her 
by telling her to put them all behind the fire. Of 
course that order was not carried out, but all the 
same they were never worn again by me. I paid 
another visit to Miss Spratt, and by papa's direction 
told her she was to supply me with all that was 
necessary. And she did so, and took such pains 
and was so kind to me that I felt quite ashamed at 
being so disposed to laugh at her. I do not know 
French at all well myself. Miss Lindsey, though, 
says I have a great aptitude for languages ; but to 
listen to Miss Spratt dragging in all the words and 
sentences she has borne in her memory is really 
very funny. She has done it so long that it is quite 
natural to her. When I go to give her the second 
order she says, " It's very strange, miss, b jt I've 
been on the qui vive of anticipation for the whole 
week w th the prestige that I should have a visit 
from you." And when all is finished to her satis- 
faction and to mine, and I am thanking her for the 
pains she has taken about me, and feeling very 
grateful too — for if it didn't sound like vanity, or if 
I was somebody else, I should say she had made me 
look nearly very pretty — my gravity was quite upset 
by her begging me to " call in a la Russe, whenever 
I was passing by, so that she might see that all was 
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comme ilfaut as it should be." Dear old Miss Spratt ! 
Never will any dressmaker be to me like you. You 
held the fairy wand to transform me as Cinderella 
was transformed; but the charming young prince, 
where is he ? . . . Oh, I forget, I am always going 
to live with papa. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The 15th of April. The date of a day that I shall 
never forget. It will be marked in my memory as 
long as I live. We had had what is called a hard 
winter — the snow and cold lingered much later than 
is usual, and were succeeded by continuous rain and 
mist. Dumps and I seemed never to get out of four 
walls; it was not safe for him to walk in such 
weather, and there was little pleasure for me in 
going alone. Suddenly there came a change, a 
tremendous wind blew for days ; then the sun 
began popping his face out, and in a great hurry 
drawing it back again, together with many other 
signs which the learned in such matters declared 
to mean a change in the weather ; and one morning 
we woke to see that they were right, only that it 
seemed as if we had jumped into summer without 
a spring. Ah ! it was then I felt sorry for Dumps, 
not to be able to jump and run, and be the real 
madcap I felt ; and the worst was that he felt it 
too. I could see that the minute we met, for his 
face was full of sunshine, and his eyes, which 
always tell you so much, were quite dancing with 
a new expression. 
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" Dumps ! " I said, as I ran over to the window 
out of which he was leaning, "isn't this lovely? 
What do you think ? " 

" Lots," he said, with a great sigh of content. 

" Yes ; but what do you think I think ? " 

Probably this was beyond him, as he only turned 
on me a questioning look without giving me an 
answer. 

" Why," I continued, " that this is the very day 
for us to go to Sharrows ; I do so want you to see 
it, and I believe you could manage it easily." 

" How far ? " he asked in a tone of suppressed 
eagerness. 

" To the first entrance ; well, not so very much 
over a mile." I believe, conscientiously speaking, 
I should have said just under two miles. " And 
then when we are there we can just go as far as you 
like, and there are sure to be cut down trees lying 
about for us to sit on if we are tired." 

" But I shouldn't be tired with that," said Dumps, 
energetically ; " I've often stumped five miles with 
grandfather, and almost to the last the old man 
could step out pretty briskly." 

By this time I knew a great deal about grand- 
father and — I believe, as much as he had to tell — 
about Dumps himself. He knew nothing of his 
father, who had died almost suddenly when he was 
a baby. His mother he remembered better — par- 
ticularly her death, which, though at the time he 
was but a child, was impressed on his memory. 
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Grandfather was not his real grandfather. He was 
the relation who had brought his mother up, 
and after her death he took Dumps to live with him 
in a pretty little cottage at a place a long way from 
Mallett, called Gosling's Green, and that cottage 
now belongs to Dumps, and one day he means to 
ask papa to let us go together to see it. Papa is 
still very curious in questioning me about what 
Dumps has said. Of course I tell him some of the 
things he asks, but about others I say nothing. 
They could not interest papa. Perhaps he would 
laugh, or refer to it so that it would seem as if I 
was betraying the confidence of my friend, who, I 
am sure, would feel hurt with me, as I should with 
him, because I too tell him things that I should not 
like to have repeated to an older person like papa, 
who has a way of looking at you at times, and of 
making you feel supremely foolish. He does not 
mean it, I know ; that is, he does not mean you to 
feel it as I feel it ; but — well, everything is different 
when you cannot trust people, and therefore, 
although they are not told me as secrets, a great 
many things that Dumps says to me I am not going 
to say to papa. In the first place, to be quite frank, 
papa does not treat him in quite the way I should 
like him to. He has two manners with him, one 
as if he would like to be very kind and full of fun 
with him ; the other abrupt, short, as if he had 
taken offence at something he had done. Then I 
wish he would not suggest that I should get an 
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influence over him. Of course we have an influence 
over each other — I with him, and he with me. I 
am the first real friend he ever had, he is my first 
real friend, so that the mere suspicion of any object 
in this would take all our pleasure away. Nurse is 
nearly as fond of Dumps as I am. She says she 
would never have believed that she could get so 
foolish about a boy, nor would she have "if it 
hadn't been for his affliction, poor dear." 

How odd it is that we so quickly become accus- 
tomed to things ! I seldom or ever now remember 
that Dumps is not like other people. It is only on 
a day like this, when my body seems to have got a 
fresh supply of life,. when I, sober Sylvia, long to fly 
across the meadows until I am out of breath, to 
clamber up the hedges, stand on the top and give 
a spring which brings me ever so far on the other 
side, to — but stay, I am forgetting that I now carry 
a dress which nearly touches the ground. I have 
the dignity of my grown-up garments to sustain. 
To quote Miss Spratt, I must be on the qui vive to 
remember that I am " nearly seventeen, and almost 
a woman." 



Well, Dumps and I start off gaily, chatting as we 
go along the road, I planning a way that might 
make it possible for him to get a good view of the 
house. For this we must take the Lover's Walk 
through Sharrows woods, which will bring us to 
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" My Lady's Garden." Not the my lady of to-day, 
but one who lived long, long years ago, and whc 
fashioned this quaint old garden with flower-beds, 
cut into patterns of rings and hearts, and love-knots, 
and box-trees and yews clipped to represent birds 
and animals. It is the quaintest, primmest, most 
old world place I have ever seen. It has been my 
delight since I was a tiny child, and whenever I 
know that " the family " are from home I try to get 
a look at it. This is the case now, for only two 
days ago Jacob brought back the news that the 
Sharrows carriage was at the station, and that he 
saw my lady on the platform. That means that 
they are off again to London, and that Dumps 
and I may — notwithstanding all the warnings to 
trespassers — see whatever we can without being 
challenged or disturbed. 

It is an understood thing that the Mallett folk 
may enjoy a liberty at Sharrows which is denied to 
strangers. It is also understood that to wander 
near the house when the family are at home would 
be an abuse of this privilege. 

" Dumps," I say, " I do hope you will think 
Sharrows lovely. Of course I have not seen many 
other places, but I can't believe there are any 
prettier than this. Look back now — do," and as 
we turn I feel I have reason for my enthusiasm. 
The trees are all bursting into green, the ground is 
covered with thick moss, out of which stand clumps 
of primroses. Later on we shall hardly catch a 
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glimpse of the sky, which seen through the inter- 
laced boughs looks now like a blue canopy. Just 
along this walk art has paid a little homage to 
nature ; but on either side beyond everything is left 
to grow and run wild; and I point out to Dumps 
where we will go for blue-bells, and deeper in still 
where lilies of the valley are to be found. I doubt 
if Sir Felix himself feels more pride in exhibiting 
the beauties of Sharrows than I do, and although I 
have a silent, I have an appreciative, listener whose 
eyes take in all the beauties that I point out to his 
view. At length the garden is reached, and then I 
am quite satisfied, because Dumps feels towards it 
as I do. It takes him, too, back to our favourite 
days of knights and fine ladies, and fills him with a 
pleasant sense of dreaming, which makes him say — 

" Let's go in and walk up a bit further." 

I hesitate. 
I don't know whether we may," I say. 
Why, who's to hinder us ? I thought you said 
they were all away." 

"Yes; so they are — only the entrance at the 
other side is the one you're expected to go in by — 
that is if you go in at all." 

" Don't they expect you to go in, then ? " 

" Some people they do, because of course they 
know them — like the Rector and Miss Olivia; but 
we don't know them — not to visit them, I mean." 

" Why don't you know them ? You're as good as 
anybody." 
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"Oh, Dumps, now you mustn't — that's being a 
Radical, and I've enough to do in fighting with papa 
about that." 

" What does he say ? " 

" Never mind what he says — what J say is that of 
course some people are born above others. Well, 
we are born above some, and we don't want to know 
them, so why should the others want to know us ? " 

Although the logic of my argument is not very 
clear, Dumps understands what I mean. 

"That doesn't prove anything. You don't look 
down on those below yourself like the grand folks 
do." 

" I only know this, that none of the grand people 
can look down on papa more than he looks down on 
them. You can never get him to admit that any one 
of them has a single good quality." 

" Well, I don't suppose they have. Grandfather 
always maintained that rich people had no natural 
feelings ; he used to say they'd put aside their own 
flesh and blood if it interfered with their pride." 

" Dumps," I say, reproachfully, " you know how 
talking like this vexes me," for it was not our first 
argument on the subject by many — " if you go on it 
will take all the pleasure out of our day." 

" Well ; bat you know it was you who began it." 

"I." 

" Yes ; didn't you make out that if we went in to 
the garden, this lady, who is so beautiful, would be 
very angry?" 
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u Angry ! She ! Most certainly not." 

" Then why don't we go ? If it was your garden, 
and we two were somebody else, would you keep it 
all to yourself ? " 

I answer this question by jumping the little ha- 
ha, and going in. Evidently my temper is ruffled. 
I don't look back to see how Dumps has managed, 
but that he is all right I know by the crunching of 
the gravel beneath his crutch. For several minutes 
we walk in single file, then a division in one of the 
beds offers two paths. We take different ones, and 
so meet side by side. 

"Oh, Sylvia, don't you see 'twas only to tease 
you. I didn't mean you to be vexed really. Let's 
go out again, we haven't done any harm." 

Dumps looks at me so sweetly that I feel what an 
ill-tempered creature I have been. 

" No, no," I say hastily, " I am very glad that you 
made me come ; it was quite right of you ; I feel it 
was my own stupid pride prevented me." 

But he would not have that. 

" I don't always agree with what you say," he 
said, " but what you feel is always right, I know. I 
fancy that's often the way with girls." 

" If so I don't believe boys often tell them so." 

"Why, don't you like it?" 

"Of course I do — it's flattery — and to show you 
how I love that, I mean that we shall roam the 
garden over — go everywhere, so that if we never 
come again, we shall have seen all that is here." 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was eleven when we left home, now the clock has 
just struck three, and Dumps and I are still in " My 
Lady's Garden." We have had such a happy time, 
drawn perhaps a little nearer together because of 
that spurt of disagreement at the beginning. Fortu- 
nately nurse had turned a deaf ear to our assurance 
that it was impossible that we should feel hungry, 
and had sent us off with a nose-bag, which meant a 
good substantial luncheon. This we had devoured 
hours before, and I am not quite certain that a very 
decided inclination to partake of something more 
was not the primary cause of our thoughts turning 
towards home. 

" We needn't go back by the same road," I said, 
when our return is. decided on. 

" No," returned Dumps stoutly; " what I want is 
to go by the way where we can get some bluebells. 
I should like to take nurse a bunch." I regard him 
furtively. 

" Do you mind stiles ? " I say. 

" Stiles ! — wait till you see me get over one. I'll 
beat you." 

" All right — then I know how we'll go. We'll get 
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out of the garden down the path nearest the avenue 
— where the two big clipped foxes are that made us 
laugh so." 

At the recollection of these fantastically grotesque 
animals we laugh again, and Dumps being in the 
gayest of moods, he further challenges me to a race 
across the meadows with him, declaring in the high- 
pitched voice he has when excited — and he gets 
excited very quickly — that I haven't a chance with 
him ; that he will beat me easily. We are walking 
by a path close to the hedge of holly which shuts in 
the garden from the woods beyond. At marked 
intervals the holly has been allowed to grow into 
trees with ball-shaped, bushy heads, each of which 
effectually screens, anything behind them. Perhaps 
the holly is getting old, or else it is not given so 
much care as it once was used to. Anyway, near the 
roots the leaves no longer grow thickly, and good- 
sized gaps may be seen ; also here and there slight 
divisions show, as if somebody at some time had 
forced a way through, and others since had followed 
the example. 

Suddenly in the midst of our noisy talking some- 
thing seems to start from the ground. In an instant 
I see it is a largeish dog scrambling from under the 
hedge. The noise makes Dumps turn quickly, and 
in so doing he swings round his crutch, which the 
dog, thinking he means to hit him, seizes with his 
teeth, and then with a spring he puts his paws on 
Dumps' shoulders. I scream with agony to some 
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one forcing himself through from the other side. 
" Oh, save him, save him I " I cry, for already my 
companion is on the ground with the ferocious beast 
— in reality a most inoffensive animal — sniffing at his 
prostrate body. 

" Ion ! Ion ! come here, sir ; you beast, I'll be the 
death of you," and down came a stick on the unfor- 
tunate Ion which forced me to say, " Oh, don't 
please, he didn't mean it, perhaps. It was the 
crutch I think enraged him." 

Howling at the misinterpretation put on his 
actions — for when we got to know him better, w<$ 
knew that he had felt confident that his prompt 
behaviour would be approved by his master — the 
dog was dragged away. I, kneeling on the ground 
with my eyes fixed on Dumps, the pallor of his face 
filling me with terror, was imploring him to speak — 
to tell me was he hurt — did he hear me? — and getting 
no answer or sign of life, I cried despairingly, " Oh, 
what shall I do ? It's killed him — I think he's dead 
— he's — " and looking up I stopped suddenly — para- 
lyzed, awe-stricken — for it was Sir Felix who had 
returned, and was now close to me. In my fright I 
had not recognized him; now that I did, I felt as if 
the power of speech had left me. Mixed up with 
my terror about Dumps was an overwhelming 
humiliation that I should be found by him trespass- 
ing where I must know I had not the right to be. 

" Poor fellow ! " he said, bending over him ; " poor 
lad I but," taking hold of my arm reassuringly, 
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* don't frighten yourself so. He has fainted; that is 
all, I assure you." 

The kind pity in his tone completely overcame me. 
I burst into a fit of crying. 

" To think of that brute of a dog," he said. 

" No, no," I sobbed, " it isn't the dog's fault. We 
oughtn't to have been here at all. We thought you 
were away. Our man Jacob said he saw Lady 
Deloraine at the station, and I like this garden so 
much that I wanted him to see it, and we came; 
and then it looked so pretty that we were tempted 
to come in." 

"And why shouldn't you? It's quite true my 
mother is away, but I'm very glad to see you, and 
he'll be all right soon. I'll carry him to where we 
can get some water — that'll bring him to. I've seen 
fellows at football go like this before ; and we're close 
to the house, and then he can get rest, and when 
he's himself I'll drive you home." 

Surely he cannot know who we are. I feel that I 
must tell him. I would not for the world that there 
should be any misunderstanding. While I hesitate, 
he asks his name. "Dumps," I tell him. The 
name evidently makes him smile. 

" Here, Dumps," he says cheerily. " Now then, 
old chap, I'm going to carry you ; come on." 

But before he can raise him, I begin — " Of course 
I know that you are Sir Felix Deloraine " — he nods 
his head and looks round at me — " but I thought 
that perhaps you might not know who I am." 
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"Yes, but I do though. You're Miss Carleton, 
Mr. Carleton the lawyer's daughter. Why, I recol- 
lect you as long as I can remember, ever since we 
were both about so high. How is it you don't come 
to Sharrows to church now? I haven't seen you 
there since last October." 

Without waiting for my answer he has lifted 
Dumps from the ground, and is carrying him along. 
I pick up the crutch and follow after. 



CHAPTER X. 

Can all this be real, or am I dreaming ? I, Sylvia 
Carleton, talking, and quite familiarly too, with 
my lady's son — with Sir Felix Deloraine ! It seems 
impossible ; I can barely refrain from giving myself 
a pinch to see if I shall not awaken. 

The fountain to which Sir Felix carries Dumps 
is just beyond the maze, the intricacies of which 
are quite familiar to him, although that morning, 
being in, it had taken Dumps and I the best part 
of an hour to get out again. There is not space 
for us to walk side by side, and as we go Sir Felix 
every now and again throws over his shoulder a 
word of encouragement to me. 

" I think I see a little more colour in him," he 
says; "he'll be all right soon. Is he often taken 
like this ? Is he a relation of yours ? He doesn't 
live here, I know, because I've never seen him 
before ? " 

By this time we have reached the fountain. 
Dumps is gently laid on the ground, his face well 
sprinkled with water, his collar unfastened; and 
while we talk with lowered voices we wait the 
result. 
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" He couldn't get out much in the winter," I 
say, to account for the reason that he hasn't been 
seen. 

" And you didn't go out much either. I suppose 
you stopped in to keep him company ? " 

"Not altogether I didn't. I believe the real 
truth is, I am not over fond of my own society, 
and I hadn't any one to go out with me." 

" Do you skate ? " 

" No — at least a little I do. I began one winter, 
and then a thaw came, and since I have never had 
an opportunity." 

"What a pity! Why didn't you come to the 
pond here with the Clarkes? You know them, 
don't you ? " 

" Yes, very well indeed." 

" Do you like them ? " 

I can't say no, it would seem so ill-natured, 
and yet I do not want to say yes. I do not wish 
Sir Felix to think that I resemble the Clarkes in 
any way. Of late, since they have grown older, 
many things the girls do and say irritate me, so 
I temporize by answering — 

" Lucy and Ellen used to be very nice children, 
but I don't see much of them. I lead a very 
lonely life ; until he came " (signifying Dumps) " I 
was almost solitary." 

" He looks a pleasant little chap." 

" And he is," I say quickly, M and very clever." 

" Are you clever ? " 
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" No," spoken most decidedly. 

"I'm glad of that, because I'm a duffer in my 
way. I suppose it's because I haven't been to a 
public school. My mother could not bear to part 
with me. I've had tutors and that sort of thing. 
My uncle thinks it has been an awful failure ; he 
says I am a milk-sop when I ought to be a man." 
And he laughs good-humouredly, and adds, " But 
it doesn't affect me; I know what I mean to be, 
and what I mean to do." 

I am going to answer, when with a little sigh 
Dumps opens his eyes, and looks with languid 
questioning from one of us to the other. 

" Where am I ? " he faintly murmurs. 

" You're all right," I say ; " do you feel better ? " 

He nods his head. 

" Who is he ? " he asks, turning his eyes towards 
Sir Felix. 

" A friend you haven't seen before," answers Sir 
Felix, anticipating me. " How do you feel about 
standing — do you think you could manage it yet ? " 

" I'm almost afraid to. If I stand up too soon 
I may go faint again. How did I get here ? " 

" I carried you, as I'm going to do again into 
the house close by, where you can lie down on a 
sofa until you feel quite right. Now, shall I lift 
you ? Will you come ? " 

" She's coming too ? " and Dumps looked at me. 

" Certainly, we're all going together. Now, both 
arms round my neck." And he bent down and 
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lifted him as gently as he had before. " This time 
I shall walk quicker," he said to me, and he sets 
off almost at a run, as if the frail burden he bears 
is but a feather's weight to him. And I running 
behind them and saying to myself, " But can it be 
that I am going into the house ? Her house ! 
What will she think ? What will papa think ? 
What will they both say ? And yet to refuse would 
be impossible. No; come what may, I could not 
refuse. Sir Felix is so simple, so natural, so much 
what I should be in offering the hospitality of our 
own house, that to make an obstacle on the score 
of the inequality of our stations would be vulgar, 
ill-bred in me." 

We have crossed the avenue, and reached a door 
which, though not the principal entrance, leads into 
the hall. Here Sir Felix pauses, and Dumps opens 
his eyes, saying in his proper voice, which is as 
sweet as a singing bird's — 

" Oh, how strong you are ! I'm as comfortable 
as if I was in bed." 

" That's right," and Sir Felix pushes open the 
door, and sets his back against it so as to allow me 
to pass in. 

" But I say," pipes Dumps, addressing us both, 
"this is the big house, isn't it? May we go in? 
You thought they wouldn't care that we should 
even be in the garden." 

My face grows scarlet. I begin to stammer a 
reply, which is drowned by Sir Felix saying — 
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" On the contrary, I'm delighted to see you here ; 
only I wish that my brute of a dog had not knocked 
you down." 

Perhaps it is his manner, or the manner of the 
servant who comes forward — any way the suspicion 
of his identity evidently dawns upon Dumps. 

"You have not told me who you are/' he says 
anxiously, detaining Sir Felix by the hand, after he 
has lain him down on a big sofa drawn up near to 
the fire, blazing on the hearth of the huge fire-place. 

" Oh, you want to know my name — Felix 
Deloraine." 

" Felix Deloraine ! " Dumps repeats with awe. 
" Sir Felix Deloraine are you ? " 

" Yes," he laughs, " that seems more than you 
can swallow. I evidently don't come up to your 
expectations, Dumps." 

" Oh, but you do, and a great deal more," and 
with that expressive face of his Dumps looks at me 
as if to say, " How could you so mislead me ? " 

Sir Felix sees the look. 

" Then already you have heard of me ? " he says 
quickly ; " and from whom ? " 

" From Via," says Dumps innocently, Via being 
the name by which he calls me. 

Oh, Dumps, Dumps, my dear little friend, do 
you guess that I am longing to give a good shake 
to you ? Was any one ever put in a more em- 
barrassing situation, for Sir Felix, looking straight 
at me, says — 
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" Not a very favourable impression, it seems, 
Miss Carleton." 

" Sir Felix ! " I say in remonstrance to this 
accusation. " Dumps, you shouldn't ; I can't think 
what you mean ; " but he only smiles at me and 
closes his eyes. 

The rest and warmth is soothing to him; I 
believe he is falling asleep, leaving me to get out 
of this hobble as best I can. 

" Evidently he's let the cat out of the bag," says 
Sir Felix, teasingly. " I believe he's going to drop 
off asleep. We'll go a little further away so as not 
to disturb him." 

I obey, and reply to some trivial question he 
puts to me, but I am not going to let the imputa- 
tion pass. 

" Sir Felix," I begin, " you mustn't misunder- 
stand — what I am sure Dumps did not mean. Of 
course it is true I have spoken about you, because 
everybody in Mallett speaks about you." 

"Certainly," he says cheerily, "and I speak 
about them. I don't say I know every man, woman, 
and child there, as I do at Sharrows, but the most 
of them I know. I know you, you see." 

" Yes," I say, smiling faintly, " but it was just 
as if I had given a wrong impression of you, and 
that is not the case. There is no one," I continue 
irrelevantly, " that I admire half as much as Lady 
Deloraine — well, how should I ? She is the most 
beautiful person I have ever seen." 
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A pleased look comes into his face. 

" I'm glad you think that — I think the same." 

"Ever since I was a little child," I continue, 
" I've quite worshipped her. She has always stood 
for all my beautiful heroines — Marie Antoinette, 
Mary Stuart, Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland — 
all for me were Lady Deloraine." 

" But what an unfortunate set you've hit on." 

" Oh, but those are only the historical ones, the 
heroines in tales and novels were just the same. 
She stood for all when she was young." 

" She isn't old now — it's only her hair. If that 
was altered she — " 

" Oh, but I wouldn't have her altered for the 
world. Dumps hasn't seen her, and it was wanting 
to describe her that — I spoke of you." 

" I'm not a bit like her, am I ? " 

" Not in the least, that is, not in appearance." 

" Oh, and in manner less still. We are almost 
exactly opposite in tastes, in ways, in opinions, and 
yet we get on capitally, and love each other 
dearly." 

"How strange!" I say; "that is just like me 
and my father — we almost always see things 
differently." 

" Fancy ! " and he laughs cheerily; " but tell me, 
on what do you disagree ? " 

" Oh, we don't disagree, but— well it's like this — 
papa is a terrible Radical." 

" Quite right, so am I." 
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" You, Sir Felix ! impossible ! " 

" Not at all so. I don't mean that I'm one of 
those who want to divide everything, that wouldn't 
suit me. I couldn't agree to give up this dear old 
house and everything about that belongs to me ; but 
there are other ways beside that. Why shouldn't 
we all here mix together ? If people are nice, one 
is as good as another, and I like those who live 
about Sharrows and Mallett fifty times better than 
those I know in London. You don't like London, do 
you ? " 

" I was never there," I sigh lugubriously. 

" And you don't want to go ? " 

"Yes, but I do. I want to see hundreds of 
things that are to be seen there. One feels so 
ignorant to have never been beyond a little country 
town." 

" You won't find another such town — that I can 
tell you." 

The pride in his tone amuses me. 

" Perhaps not," I say, smiling in return. " Of 
one thing I feel sure, I shall never see any place I 
think equal to this," and I look admiringly around 
me. 

The great oriel stained glass window fills up one 
end of the hall. Through it the light falls in rays 
of rainbow hues, flecking the armour and the great 
family portraits which cover the walls. The polished 
staircase has a wonderfully carved balustrade, and 
the doors on the landing are hidden by tapestry 
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hangings, the one which I can best see being 
Jacob and Rebekah at the well. 

" Have you never been here before ? " says Sir 
Felix, fully appreciating my admiration. 

" Never." 

" Then come with me, and I will show you all 
over the house." 

" Involuntarily I spring up, and then recollection 
coming I stand immovable. 

" Well," he says, seeing my hesitation, " what is 
it now ? " 

" You must know how much I should like to go," 
I answer, " but you must not mind my saying no, 
because I feel it would not be right with Lady 
Deloraine away." 

" Of course if my mother were here I should 
naturally first ask her permission, but the house 
belongs to me, and I can ask any one I please to 
look over it." 

But I shake my head. " No," I say, " I couldn't 
go ; " and then, fearing he may wrongly interpret my 
refusal, and ask me to do something else to which I 
cannot give assent, I blurt out, " Of course I know 
it may only be my fancy — because Lady Deloraine 
and my father seem to be in some way opposed to 
each other ; but I have thought she always rather 
avoided looking at me, or if she did so, she did not 
look very cordially." My face had grown as red as 
a peony ; perhaps it was the reflection from it that 
made Sir Felix look red also. " And then," I add, 
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" she might consider it a liberty. I hope she won't 
mind our coming here as we have done — I thought 
of it — but it seemed impossible to refuse an offer 
that you made so kindly." 

" My mother," he says hesitatingly, " has often a 
more haughty manner than she means to have. I 
know she does not like your father, although I 
never heard her say why; but with regard to 
you " 

" Very likely she does not even know me," I say, 
finishing his sentence for him. 

" Not know you ! " he bursts out, laughing sud- 
denly. "Why you were the cause of the first 
punishment I believe she ever gave me. I was a 
little chap about so high — six or seven perhaps, not 
more, and I wanted to send a valentine to you, 
which my nurse had given me. My lady would not 
permit it, but insisted if it was sent it should be 
sent to my cousin Frida, whereupon I tore it into 
atoms, giving as my reason that nurse said I was to 
send it to my little sweetheart, and my little sweet- 
heart was you." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Why does to-day seem different to yesterday ? 
Why does the world seem brighter, larger, more 
full of life to me than it did less than twenty-four 
hours ago, when Dumps and I started for our 
Sharrows holiday ? I felt happy then — but it is a 
different happiness I feel at waking this morning ; 
a contentment, a quiet, a dreaminess which puts an 
end to all thought of bodily exertion, and fills me 
with the wish to think. 

How many times have v I gone over everything 
that was said and done from the moment that Ion — 
I already feel quite attached to that dog, who is to 
be made to beg our pardon and to be introduced to 
us properly — knocked poor Dumps down, until half- 
past five o'clock, when *he invalid was deposited at 
our own door, having been driven from the house in 
my lady's little pony-carriage, I following with Sir 
Felix on foot. 

During the whole evening Dumps and I continued 
to talk. There was no end to the questions he had 
to ask about what had taken place when he was 
faint, and afterwards when he fell asleep; and I 
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was only too happy to tell him everything, every 
single — stay though — not every single word. No; 
I did not tell him about the valentine, and yet it 
was that which pleased me most. I wonder why ? 
Is it because I am vain ? I fancy that a little so 
I am. Yet what I feel does not come from vanity 
alone. There is a sense of rejoicing that, without 
my knowing or their knowing, the people I have 
been most interested in all through my life have 
not been, as I believed they were, utterly oblivious 
of me. 

After Sir Felix had intrusted this little event of 
his childhood to me, we seemed to grow more 
frank with one another, and spoke of many things 
that newly-made acquaintances seldom touch on. 
I used to think no other child in the world was as 
lonely as I ; and Sir Felix, I find, has felt the same ; 
and Dumps had the thought as well, so that we 
three, so wide apart in many other respects, have 
one thing in common. 

Before we left the house I walked round the hall 
to have a good look at the pictures — all portraits of 
former Deloraines — and then a funny thing hap- 
pened which interested us greatly. Sir Felix was 
relating to me the histories of the most famous of 
his ancestors, and had just been telling me of the 
cruel Sir Rupert, who was always fighting or mur- 
dering somebody, when I seemed suddenly to lcok 
upon the face of some one I knew. 

"Why, it's Dumps," I cried; "it's like him 
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exactly. Don't you see that the eyes and the 
expression are just the same ? " 

" Yes, I do think they have a look of one 
another." 

Not knowing Dumps' face as I did, of course Sir 
Felix was not struck by the resemblance. 

" Oh, but it's wonderful," I continued ; " do tell 
me about him, what he's called, and what he did. 
I'm sure he wasn't wicked. He never wanted to 
fight with or to kill anybody." 

This was in allusion to the very bloodthirsty dis- 
positions the originals of the other portraits seemed 
to have had. But before I got my answer Sir Felix 
turned to make sure that our sleeping friend had not 
awakened; the prudence of this was shown by 
hearing him say— 

" That's right ; you've opened your eyes again. 
And how do you feel now ? " 

"Quite well," said Dumps cheerily; "I've been 
listening to what you've been telling Via for ever so 
long." 

" And did you hear me say that that one," we had 
gone to his side, and I was pointing to the picture, 
" was like you ? " 
He gave a nod of assent in reply, 
" It's because he's such a melancholy little chap," 
he said ; " that's why." 

" He was awfully clever," said Sir Felix ; " the 
only one of us that was. He studied tremendously 
when he grew up." Then with a little hesitation 
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he added, "The nurse let him fall soon after he was 
bora, so he couldn't be a soldier — the thing to be in 
those days ; but we're just as proud of him — more 
so, I think ; he's our scholar, Sir Marmaduke." 

Dumps and I gave a cry together, 

" Why, it's his name ! " 

" My name ! " came out in concert* 

u Nonsense." 

" But it's quite true," I said excitedly ; " Marma- 
duke is his name, only he wouldn't let us call him 
so ; he would have us call him Dumps." 

" Because it suits me better," said the little fellow 
wistfully. " Don't you think so ? " 

" I think it's a very nice name," said Sir Felix, 
to whom he had appealed, " and I like it ; " and how 
I liked him for the way he looked and spoke then ! 
What can have made me take so little notice of him 
before? "May I call you Dumps?" he added. 
" Will you let me ? " 

Oh, Dumps! what a beautiful expression came 
into your face then ! No words could have said what 
your eyes said. The look you gave him brought 
tears to me ; it was as if your heart spoke, and our 
hearts understood your meaning. Dear little friend, 
how fond I have grown of you 1 You have just 
quietly taken your place in my life ; I could not do 
without you. Whatever papa decides on it must 
not be anything to take you away. We are agreed 
on that point ; we mean never to be separated from 
one another. 
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On our way home Sir Felix said he should write 
to my lady, and tell her all that had happened that 
day, and when she returned he hoped that I would 
go to the house again ; he knew that his mother 
would ask me. I wish I felt quite so certain of the 
same. She hardly ever goes away without him ; 
but this time she had some business which is a 
great worry to her. What a pity she does not have 
papa for a lawyer, he is so clever ! So she thought 
it would bore Sir Felix less to be left at home with 
Mr. Bethune — who, beside being Rector, is his tutor 
— close by to keep him company. 

The person next to ourselves most excited by all 
that has taken place is nurse. 

" Whatever will your pa say ? " she keeps re- 
peating. " I do hope he won't show any foolish 
pride, 'cos it's a chance that mayn't never happen 
again." 

" What chance, nurse ? " 

" Why, for you to go among the people you've a 
right to. As I've said scores of times, they might 
give themselves all the airs they please, but they 
couldn't rob you of the blood that's in your veins. 
Your poor dear ma could hold her head as high as 
anybody here or elsewhere." 

" Oh 1 " I say quickly, beginning to enter into her 
meaning, " I never want to go anywhere where they 
look down upon papa. I belong to him quite as 
much as I belong to my mother." 

" Yes, child, that's true ; I s'pose you do, and yet 
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you've a good deal more of the one in you than you 
have of the other. If ever it is permitted for angels 
to watch over those below, she's hovered about and 
around you, Sylvia. You were the one beam of sun- 
light in her married life." 

" You speak, nurse, as if she had been unhappy ; 
but how could that be, when she loved papa so dearly 
as to leave everybody else for him ? " 

" Ah I my dear, hers wasn't the first heart that 
has led its owner astray ; but I trust it's the last in 
this family. It's a bitter thing, Sylvia, to defy those 
you owe duty to, and there's more than love to look 
for in the man you marry. He ought to have a claim 
on your respect — your esteem — feelings that last 
longer than mere love blinded by a handsome face 
and an enticing tongue." 

Nurse says these words very solemnly, and they 
drop into my heart and lie heavily there. 

How is it that almost as children we get to a 
knowledge of things about which no explanation has 
ever been given ? I feel that my mother lived long 
enough to know that her marriage was a fatal error. 
I feel that in some way my father deceived her ; but 
I also feel and know that remorse must have swiftly 
followed her death, and that he has sought to make 
up by tenderness to her child for any suffering he 
ever caused her. 

Nurse wipes away the tears that have gathered in 
her eyes, and I put my arms round the dear old soul's 
neck, while she hugs me closely to her. 
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" What I say is meant for your good, Sylvia, 
though I know I put it in a very poor way. When 
I hold up your mother I don't do it to pull down your 
father ; but you're old enough to be told now that 
when he talks about paying people back, and wiping 
off old scores, there's two sides to everything, and 
revenge isn't a Christian quality." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Although the morning after our adventure is very 
fine, and the afternoon lovely. Dumps is not equal 
to going out, and I prefer to remain at home and 
keep him company. We are in our own particular 
room, the Den, busily employed in mounting speci- 
mens of dried flowers, which Dumps manages to do 
beautifully, for he has the cleverest fingers I have 
ever seen. Usually while we are thus employed he 
gives me a lesson in botany, but not to-day — to-day 
all our interests are centred on one topic, and our 
conversation is a repetition of — what he said — what 
I said — what you said; never of much interest 
except to those who have taken an active part in the 
events related. To both of us one question con- 
tinued to repeat itself, although neither of us gave 
utterance to the words which ran like an under- 
current through all we said. When — how — where 
should we see Sir Felix again ? He had said to me 
that he should like to know how Dumps was getting 
on, but I had not found the courage to ask him if 
he would call at our house. I was kept back by the 
feeling that any intimacy with us, however slight, 
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would be an annoyance to my lady. Now I began 
to half regret what might seem to him a want of 
courtesy. Of course if he was so minded he could call 
at the door ; but papa being still from home I feared 
it would never occur to Martha's mind to ask him to 
come in. 

Our Den looks into the garden, projecting out 
from an angle — it belongs to the older portion of the 
house — and has latticed windows, which in the 
summer-time are smothered by roses and clematis. 
Such a tangle do they spring up into that you cannot 
catch sight of the sturdy ivy, which neither in 
winter or summer ever permits a stone to be seen. 
Just now the ivy has it all its own way, but its reign 
is almost at an end. Summer is drawing near, and 
the great suckers of roses are beginning to climb, 
and the dry wreaths of clematis are studded with 
bursts of green. The flowers will soon come, and 
it seems fit they should ; our mood is in touch with 
them. We chatter — we laugh — we tease each other 
in a pleasant way ; I tell Dumps that I intend to 
call him Marmaduke; he calls me Miss Sylvia 
Carleton ; and in the midst of this the door opens, 
and Martha, looking very red and flurried, says, " If 
you please, miss, its " 

" Me," says a voice behind her, and as we both 
start round, in walks Sir Felix. " I wouldn't be 
taken into the drawing-room," he says in vindication 
of Martha's embarrassment, " and while I was 
having the struggle a nice old body came up and 
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told the maid to take me here— to the Den— I know 
the name, you see." 

" It's awfully untidy," I exclaim. 

" Oh, I was prepared for that ; she said I should 
find you in a rare litter, everything uppermost, and 
nothing at hand." 

He has shaken hands with me ; has put his arm 
round Dumps' neck, and given him a friendly tap 
on the shoulder ; has spied out a chair — which for 
a wonder has nothing heaped upon it ; has brought 
it over, and has sat down at the table. 

" I'm so glad you've come," says Dumps, giving 
a little movement of his arms as if he was hugging 
himself with joy. 

" Thank you, Dumps, it's very good of you. It's 
more than Miss Carleton has managed to say," and 
he looks at me with mock reproach. 

" Miss Carleton feels so all the same,*' I answer, 
conscious of having grown a bit shy. 

" I expected you would have asked me yesterday. 
Why didn't you ? " 

" It wasn't because she didn't want you to come," 
says Dumps chivalrously. " We have talked of 
nothing else but of you, and what we did and what 
we said." 

" It was quite an event for us," I say by way of 
apology for this outburst of Dumps' confidence. 

" And it was quite an event for me. I've wanted 
to know you for ever so long. I asked the Clarkes 
why they didn't ask you to go for walks with them 
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sometimes," and then he laughs in rather an amused 
way which makes me suspicious, and I ask — " What 
did they say ? " 

" Well, Bessie Clarke said you were such an old- 
fashioned little thing." 

" And so I am," for I am not at all disturbed at 
the description given of me. 

" You're nothing of the kind," says Dumps, 
sturdily; "you're not anything else but what you 
ought to be; you're a great deal nicer than the 
Clarkes, or any of the girls about here." 

" That's right," calls out Sir Felix, knocking on 
the table with his fist. " Bravo, Dumps ! Well 
done, old fellow ; always stand up for your friends." 

" I shall always stand up for her," and Dumps 
nods his head defiantly, " and so will you too when 
you know her as well as I do ; there isn't another 
girl in the world like Via." 

" You've seen such a lot of girls," I say. " You 
excitable little bit of quicksilver, you forget that 
Sir Felix has friends and relations who are young 
ladies in London, and therefore most likely very 
different to me." 

" All the worse luck for them, then." 

" Go it," cries Sir Felix, amused at our earnest- 
ness ; " two to one on Dumps, and don't spare the 
young ladies, whether they're my relations or not." 

" That won't do, though," says the irrepressible 
Dumps, " because she's one of your relations too." 

I give Dumps the most furious glare. If a look 
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could annihilate a person, there would have been an 
end to the poor fellow for ever. 

" She ! " exclaims Sir Felix. Who ? Miss Carle- 
ton ? " But Dumps has caught my eye, and his 
crestfallen face is expressing to me the deepest 
penitence for this untoward slip of his tongue. 

" Come, come, now, no signalling between you 
two; just you explain yourself, Mr. Dumps; how 
a relation, eh ? " 

Poor Dumps is driven into a corner. 

" I don't know," he says, stammeringly, " only 
her mother was — so I thought for the minute per- 
haps she might be too." 

" Your mother ! " and Sir Felix looks at me 
wonderingly. " Was that really so ? Tell me." 

" Oh ! " I begin vexedly, " I dare say you do not 
know that my mother was a Miss Cuthbert of the 
Friary. My father ran away with her," and I am 
conscious of holding my head unusually high ; " but 
it is not a thing we ever speak of, or claim in any 
way." 

" In fact you are rather ashamed of us than other- 



wise." 



"Well, no," I say, put on my mettle; "if you 
put it in that way it — it is rather you who have 
completely ignored me." 

" But I never heard of it before," he says, 
amazedly; "and my mother, surely — but no, I 
feel quite certain that she has no idea of any such 
relationship. Your mother a Miss Cuthbert 1— a 
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sister of Mr. Trenham Cuthbert, who died a year 
or so ago ! — after he had lost all his property ? " 

I give a nod of my head in reply. 

" But," he continues, " I remember how angry 
my mother was with Mr. Carleton, because she 
thought it was through him that the estate went for 
so little money." 

" Yes," I say, " my father has never been able to 
look over the slight cast upon my mother. I am 
afraid he feels very revengeful to every one related 
to or connected with her." 

" In that case it is very good of you to have 
received me as you have," and his face flushes as he 
says so. 

" But no ; there is not a bit of credit due to me, 
because I do not share my father's feelings. On 
the contrary, I take the greatest interest in every- 
body in any way connected with my mother, and I 
am sure I am not wrong in doing so, because she 
never felt resentment of any kind. Nurse says she 
grieved, and was sore-hearted about herself, but 
never with her family. She always said if they 
had deserted her, she had first deserted them." 

My voice is a little unsteady, and Sir Felix gives 
me an opportunity of recovering myself, while he 
says — 

" Well, this is extraordinary, and the strange part 
is that I should always have felt as if I should like 
to know you. I've often said things about you to 
my mother, and when she has taken no notice, 
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I thought it was because of your father. Well ! 
grown-up people sometimes don't care for each 
other, do they? I know our vicar, Mr. Bethune, 
doesn't hit it off with Mr. Carleton ; but he always 
likes to see you ; and Mr. Preston and Miss Olivia 
are very fond of you. Whenever I have said any- 
thing to them, they've always said something nice 
about you ; still they never mentioned that we were 
connected in any way." 

" The connection is a very slight one," I say ; 
and I think with pleasure of what he is telling me. 

" Oh," he continues, " I shall be quite anxious 
for my mother to return ; you will see how soon 
things will be different. I do not say she will alter 
towards your father — I dare say he wouldn't wish 
her to; but with regard to you — well, I know my 
mother — she is very stately in her manner, and 
people think her haughty and proud ; but she has 
a fine character, she is generous, and good, and 
just, and she is very sympathetic to any one in 
trouble. She always says she has not had a happy 
life. She has been very lonely. Then the manage- 
ment of the estate gives her a great deal of anxiety, 
because we're far from rich. Oh ! and lots of other 
worries that I don't know of, because she keeps 
them from me. I am certain you would like my 
mother, and that she would like you. You're the 
kind of girl who would be a comfort to her." 

A comfort to my lady ! If it never happens, and 
it is never likely to, I thank Sir Felix in my heart 
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of hearts for thinking so; only unfortunately my 
gratitude is apt to take the form of a great lump in 
my throat, which just now won't be swallowed 
down, and blurs my eyes with tears, forerunners 
of a great shower of them which threaten to 
follow. 

" Now," I say, struggling with my sobs f " I know 
I'm going to cry." 

" No, no, Via ; you mustn't." 

Dumps is at once full of sympathy. 

" Oh, please don't." Sir Felix, too, has evidently 
a masculine horror of tears. " What can we do — 
or say ? Dumps, think of something, invent some- 
thing ; what's the good of having such a clever 
noddle if you don't make some use of it ? " 

" But I can't think of anything," says Dumps, 
despairingly, " unless — unless we go and have our 
tea. I can smell the toast making," he adds in 
explanation of this prosaic suggestion. 

" Exactly the thing," cries Sir Felix, jumping up. 
" What it is to be a genius, Dumps ! I knew that I 
was beginning to feel a void," and he indicates with 
his hand where the vacancy is felt ; " but the word 
toast explains everything." 

I am forced into laughing, although I am not 
entirely pleased with Dumps' invitation. 

" I don't know that you are quite right in asking 
Sir Felix," I begin, but am interrupted by the 
innocent dear explaining that it's all right ; there's 
sure to be plenty — because it's cake day. 
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" We shall have some little ones — with currants 
inside — split open, buttery." 

Dumps eats about as much as a sparrow; but to 
listen to him now,, you would think him a very 
valiant trencherman. The little fellow has the gift 
of true hospitality ; he wants our guest to partake 
of the best we have, and rejoices that this is an after- 
noon of special dainties. Accustomed to see every 
one invited to stop to tea, or to whatever meal is 
going, there is no reason in his mind why Sir 
Felix should be omitted. Dumps is a true gentle- 
man ; it is I who am lacking in breeding, because 
I am oppressed, and embarrassed with fears that 
the meal will be too homely. Nurse may be 
too familiar, all may not be like what he is accus- 
tomed to have and to see. One thing ought to 
dispel these doubts, and that is the certainty that 
Sir Felix does not share them, for he screams with 
delight at every fresh communication. All but 
anticipation of the tea is apparently forgotten. 

" I say, Dumps, look sharp. Now then — " Sir 
Felix stops suddenly. " I declare, Miss Carleton," 
he says, " I was going to call you by your Christian 
name." 

" Why shouldn't you ? " says Dumps ; " yes, do." 

" It's an awfully pretty name," says Sir Felix. 
" I'll try for once how it sounds in my mouth. 
Come along, Via ! " and the name is lost in the 
burst of laughter that follows. 






CHAPTER XIIL 

It is very certain that we did not lose any of oui 
gaiety by joining nurse's society. The dear old 
thing behaved most beautifully ; for the first time in 
my life she made some hesitation about taking her 
accustomed place at the table ; but this of course I 
would not allow. 

" Why, it is with you we have come to take tea, 
I said, " and we have brought Sir Felix with us. 

And then Sir Felix said something very nice to 
her, which put her into great good-humour. It is 
not altogether the words he says, but the way he 
says them that is so pleasant ; then he is so cheerful 
and unaffected, and full of life and spirits, that 
without knowing it he infects us with the same, 
and we all bubble over with laughter and fun, and 
some would say foolishness ; for afterwards I could 
not remember anything that had specially called 
forth such merriment. Yet there was something 
good in it all, for when we parted we were real 
friends together, and Dumps and I having walked 
through the garden with him — going out from the 
far gate of which (the Abbey Gate we call it) makes 
the way to Sharrows much shorter — we both felt 
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after watching him out of sight that we could never 
forget him, and that he would never forget us. 
Miss Olivia always says, "Youth is the time for 
making friendships," and I have answered her 
sadly, saying I had never had the opportunity of 
making any. Now in the last few months I have 
made two, and I feel much more happy. 

Later that same evening my father was expected 
home, and I was full of the surprise my news Would 
give him. I felt a little anxious as to how he would 
receive it, still I believed that on the whole he would 
not be displeased. 

He dined alone, because the journey — which I 
suppose was a long one — had tired him ; but after 
dinner he sent for me to go down. To my surprise 
I found him sitting in an easy-chair doing nothing— 
not writing, not reading — a condition so unusual, 
that I burst out with — 

" Aren't you well, papa ? " 

" Well, my dear ? Yes, perfectly. Why ? " 

u Oh, because you're sitting like you are," I 
answer vaguely, not finding it easy to put my reasons 
into words. 

" Not occupying myself, you mean. I own it is 
not very natural to me, but I have earned my idle- 
ness by being very busy while away." 

" Have you been far off — to London ? " I ask, 
inquiringly. 

" I was in London a few days since," he says, 
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and his manner tells me that I am not expected to 
ask more. There is no mystery in this. My father 
has never been communicative ; he goes away — he 
comes back — often that is all I know of his journeys. 

" Well ? " he says, looking at me ; and I know 
that he means me to let my tongue run, and tell 
him all that has happened in his absence. This 
time I am not slow to accept the invitation, and I 
at once plunge into the details of Dumps' accident, 
and all that it has led to. 

I have said that I was doubtful how my father 
would receive it; but I am quite unprepared for 
the effect it has upon him. He is so agitated, so 
unlike himself, that the fear that he is unwell returns 
again to me. I look at him, and it seems to me 
that his face looks older, more lined and careworn 
than I have ever seen it before. 

"Papa," I say, and I cannot help putting my 
arms round him, "you haven't had any worry, have 
you, while you've been away ? " 

" A little disappointment perhaps," and he smiles 
at me, " but it's all forgotten in my amusement at 
listening to what you have to tell. And so Sir Felix 
has always noticed you, and wanted to know you ? " 
His face lights up with pleasure as he says this, and 
with the wish to give him more I say — 

" Yes ; and once he got punished for wanting to 
send me a valentine, because he said I was his little 
sweetheart." 

There is a choking noise in my father's throat, 

8 
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sounding so like a sob that I quickly untwine my 
arms, but not before I feel that he is putting me 
away from him, to get up and go to the far end of 
the room, to and fro which he walks for a minute or 
two, after which he returns, reseats himself, and 
says in his usual voice — 

" And Dumps, how did he get on ? I want to 
hear everything that you can remember." 

Thereupon I tell him all that took place, ending 
with the assurance of Sir Felix that his mother 
would be sure to like me, and that I should be sure 
to like her. 

" Isn't it very odd," I continue after a pause, 
" that he should never have heard that we are in a 
way connected ? " 

It is the first time I have ever ventured on naming 
the relationship to my father. 

" I don't know that it is ; the skeleton of the 
family is often more familiar to outsiders than to 
those who live close to its cupboard." 

" Well, if they have no worse skeletons than being 
forty-fourth cousins to little Miss Me, they haven't 
much to complain of. I think Fortune has treated 
them very well." 

My father laughs his grim laugh. 

" Ah ! I fancy that my lady has had her bad half- 
hours like the rest of us ; however, if she has the 
good sense to open her arms to the little fairy her 
son seems desirous of pushing into them, she may 
from this time sleep more soundly." 
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The " little fairy " I know means me ; but how 
can I affect my lady's good or bad rest? I am 
speculating on this when my father begins question- 
ing me afresh, making me repeat every circumstance, 
however trivial, as if I was in a witness-box. Per- 
haps it is habit, because he is a lawyer ; yet I never 
knew him quite so curious before ; and gradually 
an uneasy feeling gets possession of me that what, 
out of the fulness of my heart, I am telling him, 
is going to be put to some account, and I draw 
in my horns as a snail does at the approach of 
danger. 

" You'd better pay a visit to Miss Spratt to- 
morrow," he begins, seeing that I have got up at 
hearing the clock strike ten. " Get her to turn you 
out another new frock or two, and let them be better 
than anything you've had yet — silk, or something of 
that sort, such as girls in society wear of an evening ; 
— she'll know." 

"But what for, papa ? My frocks are very nice, 
and I have quite as many as I want." 

" Do as I tell you, my dear," and with an air of 
assertion which J very seldom see in him, he adds, 
" I don't choose that my daughter shall look second 
to any one." 

Evidently he already counts on my going to The 
House as a certainty, while with me it remains more 
than doubtful. 

" What I have told you, papa, is only what Sir 
Felix said. I don't think we can take it as granted. 
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He can no more answer for his mother than I could 
answer for you." 

" Sound argument as a rule, but this case happens 
to be an exception." 

My face, I think, tells him that he has not 
convinced me, for he continues in a softer 
tone — 

11 My little daughter must leave the management 
of affairs in the hands of her father. All she has 
to do is to continue to keep up this unexpected 
friendship with Sir Felix. While my lady is away, 
see as much of him as you can. Clarke told me 
that old Bethune was laid up with gout, so he won't 
meddle with his freedom. You and Dumps go to 
Sharrows to-morrow. Ask him to come back with 
you; you need not say that I have returned; he 
might think I should interfere in some way. Come 
now, I haven't imposed such a very hard task on 
you. All you have to do is to make yourself agree- 
able to, apparently, a very agreeably-inclined young 
fellow — so be off with you," and he bids me good- 
night, and I go. But I am full of rebellion ; my 
pride, my dignity, and a dozen other feelings for 
which I can find no name are up in arms. I have 
it in me to say that I wish Sir Felix and I may 
never meet again. Why do our elders so misunder- 
stand us? Or is it only papa? Surely girls with 
mothers are more fortunate; mothers cannot make 
such mistakes. And I was so happy; now all our 
future seems fettered with a motive. I go slowly 
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up-stairs with a heavy step. All my spirit is gone. 
I meet Dumps. 

" Doesn't he want us to know him ? " he asks 
anxiously, noting at once that something has gone 
wrong. How can I answer ? What can I say to 
him ? I would not for the world that Dumps 
should share the feelings that my father has given 
rise to in me. I know papa, I know that he has 
many, many more good qualities than any but I 
dream of — and then I love him as no one else can — 
so I give a shake of my head and say — 

" No, it isn't that ; but — I don't feel quite well, I 
think." 

I am conscious of equivocating, and I am also 
conscious that although Dumps takes my hand and 
says, " Poor Via ! " I have not deceived him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Several days have passed ; during two of these I 
am not well, and the remainder are wet. Sir Felix 
and I have not met again. 

My father, who fortunately for me is very much 
occupied, has not mentioned the subject since. Yet 
I see by his manner when we meet that he has not 
forgotten it. 

Each morning while he takes his breakfast — which 
he does alone — I read to him. This morning he 
dismisses me with the meaning words— 

" I suppose there is no reason that you should 
not take your walk to-day ? " 

No ; not any, except the obstacle he has raised, 
which still rankles in me, so that instead of consider- 
ing how I shall most surely encounter Sir Felix, I am 
thinking how best I may avoid him. This thought 
occupies me when Martha brings in a note. My face 
turns scarlet ; I look at Dumps, who nods smilingly 
at me. We both know at once from whom it comes. 

" Dear Miss Carleton [it runs] — 

" I am going to the wajk, this morning, 
which leads from the woods to the Lady Garden. 
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I so wish you would walk there, as I have some- 
thing I want particularly to say to you. Hoping 
to see you, 

" Sincerely 3 ours, 

"Felix Deloraine." 

I hand the note to Dumps. 

" Of course you'll go," he says, 

" Yes, I think we must." 

" Shall I go with you ? " 

" Of course you will. I shouldn't go unless you 
went." 

The matter being thus settled we get ready and 
start. At first I am a little disposed to be silent ; 
the influence of my father's suggestions weighs upon 
me ; but by degrees the beauty of the morning 
drives away these vapours, and I begin to take 
pleasure in all I see. Never have the woods 
looked more lovely ; fresh and green, with dew- 
drops sparkling on each leaf and flower ; the 
thrushes in full song pouring out their voices — 
everything about seems full of life, so that eur 
spirits rise with every step, and by the time Sir 
Felix comes in sight we are primed for fun and 
laughter. 

" We're very obedient, you see,* I say to him ; 
" we started off directly I had that note from you." 

" I wanted to send it yesterday, but the rain came 
and — I couldn't ask you to come out in that," and 
then I see that he hesitates. 
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Why didn't you bring it yourself, and come and 
see us ? " puts in Dumps eagerly. 

" Well, it wasn't because I didn't want to, my 
boy," and we are conscious of a sudden embarrass- 
ment having come to us all. 

" Do you mind me getting the flowers for nurse 
now, Via?" says Dumps. " Last time I couldn't 
pick them, you know." 

Dumps proposes this with the delicacy natural to 
him, and before I can say, " No; wait, and I'll go 
with you," he is quickly hopping away, leaving Sir 
Felix and me standing. 

" You're very obstinate," I cry. " Dumps — stop, 
you tiresome boy." 

But he continues to go on, and Sir Felix says — 

" It is very good of him to be so thoughtful, for 
I would rather say what I want to say alone with 
you." 

" Yes," I answer faintly, a presentiment of evil 
stealing over me ; " what is it ? " 

" I am very vexed with my mother," he begins. 

14 Not because of me," I cry, interrupting him. 
"Whatever happens, please don't let me be the 
cause ; that would be terrible." 

" And your saying this only makes me feel it the 
more. I cannot think what has come to her. Ex- 
cept by a few words she hardly notices anything I 
told her in my letter ; but she desires I will join her 
immediately." 

u And of course you will go ? " 
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" Yes ; I have never knowingly disobeyed her 
wishes, and this is almost a command ; still I could 
not leave without speaking to you. Some explana- 
tion is due to you." 

" No, not any," I say, resolutely. We are walking 
up and down a short space, not wishing to leave 
the spot where Dumps has left us. " I quite under- 
stand that my lady objects to your knowing me; but 
from the beginning I was prepared for that." 

He gives a sigh of discontent, and after a minute's 
pause he says in an embarrassed way — 

" It seems so hard to find fault with anything 
your parents are doing, or to suspect them of 
motives which you couldn't name, or let others 
share with you. Oh, it is impossible for you to 
know what I mean 1 " 

On the contrary. Unhappily I know exactly ; it 
is but another bond between us, and somehow the 
words slip out — 

" Yes, I do ; because I feel the same with my 
father." 

" Do you think he would have objected to you 
knowing me ? " 

Evidently he has not heard of my father's return. 

" No," I stammer : " I don't think so ; it was the 
motive I was alluding to." 

" I wonder if it could be the same." 

I shake my head in positive denial ; if he could 
guess my father's motive as I do, I should die with 
shame. 
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Oh, I don't know," he continues, "it's more 
than likely, and then it puts such ideas into one's 
head — things you never thought of until they made 
you." 

That is certainly true. 

" I suppose you wouldn't think it right to tell me 
what it might be your father has in his mind ? " 

" No, I couldn't," I say quickly. 

" Well, but you might say yes or no to whether 
it is in any way like my mother's scheme. There's 
a girl we know, and I can't bear her ; and it riles 
me to listen to her being so sweet and so nice, all 
because she's an heiress, and might be got to ex- 
change her money to be called my lady. She'll 
never be called Lady Deloraine though, I can tell 
her that." 

" Oh, but to please your mother, you must try and 
like her if she wishes you to." 

" I'm not going to try anything of the kind," he 
says flatly. " When I marry I intend to marry 
some one I like, and who likes me. I always felt 
that — although until I got this letter I didn't know 
who I wanted her to be." 

Will the earth swallow me, so that he may not 
see how red my cheeks have grown ? 

" I think Dumps must have lost himself," I say, 
that being as idiotic a speech as I could have 
possibly hit on. 

" I hope he has for a little time longer," says Sir 
Felix. " I haven't said half the things I meant to, 
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and I can't even remember now what they were ; but 
what I want you to promise is that you won't forget 
me, Via." 

" I'm not likely to do that." 

" You'll think of me every day ? " 

" A great deal more, I dare say, than you will 
think of me." 

" I wish I could take a bet with you upon that. 
Why, since Ion knocked Dumps down I haven't 
thought about anybody else. Only— well — I never 
guessed the meaning of it all until that letter came 
full of suspicions and accusations, and that our 
meeting was a deep-laid scheme of your father's, 
which is simply impossible." 

It is true that part is impossible. Yet I feel that 
my lady has some just cause for suspicion ; and 
never will I join my father in injuring her; never 
will I steal away her son from her. 

* We are friends," I say, " are we not ? " 

" Oh, yes ; and a thousand times more, I hope." 

I let the latter part of the sentence pass. 

"Well, then, we must be true to one another — 
help one another; it would be misery to me if I 
thought I caused your mother pain." 

" But when she gets to like you ? " 

" Oh, then we'll talk of all this again ; but until 
that time she must be obeyed. We must be 
strangers to each other — it is our duty — what you 
owe to her." 

He turns away as if not knowing how to answer 
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me, and I, equally ill at ease, feel that it is best that 
this interview is put an end to. 

"Dumps, Dumps," I call, "come back; it's time 
for us to go." 

" You're in a great hurry to say good-bye to me/' 
says Sir Felix, half angrily; and then I think he 
sees that my eyes are blinded with tears, which well 
over and run down my cheeks, for he seizes my 
hands. " Forgive me," he says ; " I mean to do 
all you ask me to ; but it's so hard when I like you 
as much as I do." I give a little nod that I am in 
sympathy with him. " Do you feel the same ? " 

" I do," I sob. 

" Oh, that makes it ever so much better to bear. 
I don't mind as much if you're as sorry as I am." 

" Quite as. sorry," I say, and at that moment 
Dumps joins us. " We've got to bid Sir Felix 
good-bye," I begin falteringly. 

" Aren't we to know each other, then ? " 

" No," says Sir Felix sadly ; " but you must think 
of me all the same — every day mind ; and make her 
think of me, Dumps, won't you ? " 

" Yes, that I will ; she shan't forget you while I'm 
about.'! 

" Some day, I feel sure, all will come right ; until 
then—" 

He stops and looks at me. 

" Good-bye," I say, tearfully, 

" Good-bye, Via ; I shall always think oi you as 
Via. Good-bye, Dumps." 
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"Good-bye," answers the little fellow; "for all 
that I'm glad we know each other." 

" And so am I," I say. 

" And I too," says Sir Felix ; and he takes from 
my jacket the bunch of violets I wear, clasps again 
my hands in his own, and after a minute's pause 
turns away — and is gone. 



CHAPTER XV. 

So much has happened to personally affect me' since 
the morning of that parting with Sir Felix, that I 
sometimes ask myself, Can I still be the same Sylvia 
Carleton ? I look into my heart — my mind ; 
examine my wishes and resolutions ; and am puzzled 
by the strange jumble of mixed feeling which I find 
there. I used to assert that I was no longer a child : 
can this change in me mean that. I am almost a 
woman ?— and if so, am I glad or sorry ? I am not 
able to find an answer. 

Feeling sure that what I had to tell him would 
give him vexation, I went down that evening to 
meet my father with my heart beating with anxiety. 
For hours beforehand I had been trying to arrange 
what I had best say, so as to leave the smallest 
possible amount of blame with my lady. 

" Come," he says cheerily, " the fine day has done 
you good, your cheeks are. positively rosy. Because 
nurse is too old, and Dumps too lame, to enjoy 
walking, you stop indoors too much. How would 
riding suit you ? — a horse of your own — eh ? You'd 
like that, wouldn't you ? " 

" Oh, papa," I say delightedly ; " but then whom 
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could I ride with ? With you ? " Already my 
arms are round him. " Would you go with 
me?" 

" Well, that might be managed sometimes ; and 
at others — oh, you must look about. Whom do we 
know ? " 

" No one, I don't — do you ? "' 

My father seems to reflect. 

" No ; we haven't many equestrians in our small 
circle. There's your newly-found friend, Sir Felix, 
you know. He is daily in the saddle." 

In an instant the enticing picture of myself on 
horseback vanishes. 

" Ye — es," I say faintly ; " but thei>, of course, 
I couldn't go with him." 

" Why of course ? Jacob would be there to look 
after you, and there is nothing unusual for people 
who ride to arrange a meeting. I wish you always 
to be particular, but I don't want to see you grow 
up a prude." 

" For one thing Sir Felix won't be here." Hesi- 
tation is useless, I shall have to undeceive my father. 
" He has gone away," I add, stolidly. 

" Gone away ! " he repeats. " How gone away ? 
He was here yesterday." 

"Yes, I know; but my lady wished him to join 
her in London, so he sent a note this morning asking 
us to meet him in the woods. He did not like to 
leave without letting us know." 

" When are they coming back ? " 
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" He didn't say." 

" Had he told his mother about knowing you? " 

" Yes ; he wrote to her." 

" And is that the reason that he is sent for ? " 

" 1 think it is." 

My father sits silent, but the expression on his 
face changes until he looks another man. 

" Repeat," he says in his dryest voice, " as nearly 
as you can the conversation which passed between 
you. Stay though ; first let me see the note you 
received from him." 

A horror seizes me that my father is going to 
legally sift this interview — that matter will be made 
of it to put me to shame and confusion. In my 
terror I say hastily — 

" But, papa, there is nothing to repeat. I have 
told you everything there is to tell, and as to my 
lady's share, Sir Felix simply said that he was sur- 
prised that his mother should take so little notice of 
what he had told her, and that she desired he would 
join her immediately. By that I naturally concluded 
that she did not wish him to know me, and did not 
wish to know me herself." 

" And is that the conclusion he drew ? " 

" Yes, I think it was." 

" And did the decision meet with his approval ? " 

" No ; Sir Felix would have liked that we should 
remain friends, and at heart we shall still be so ; but 
I know you would not have wished me to know him 
and his mother pass me by." 
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My father stretches his mouth until his lips are a 
thin line. 

" My dear," he says meaningly, "when you next 
meet Lady Deloraine she will not pass you by." 

" Oh, papa," I cry imploringly, " please, please 
spare me the humiliation of being in any way forced 
upon her. I have no wish to know my lady, or to 
be patronized by her. I know by what I have heard, 
that after you married my mother, my lady turned 
her back upon her — never again spoke to her." 

" All quite true, Sylvia ; and for that very reason 
I mean to have my revenge. Happily for Lady 
Deloraine's pride and peace of mind, my love for 
you is far greater than my hatred of her. For years 
I have been following a clue — the last threads of 
which only are wanting. Then I should hold in my 
hand that which would crush her, ruin her, bring her 
to the very dust." 

Pie clenches his hand as he speaks, and I see it 
trembling with the agitation which I hear in his 
voice. 

" Papa," I cry ; and I go towards him, and in 
spite of his resistance try to lay my head on his 
shoulder. " No, no ! you must not do this. You 
say your love for me is far greater than your dislike 
of my lady, then for my sake let her be. Think of 
the pain it would give to my mother — she whom 
God has taken from us — she who is at rest and at 
peace with every one — to know that on earth she was 
stirring up revenge and animosity." 

9 
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" My dear," he says, still keeping me away from 
him, ''you speak as a child." 

" Yes ; as her child, papa." 

" And because you are her child, I am resolved to 
make amends through you for the wrongs she suffered 
through me. My lady's punishment will be a very 
mild one — far less than she deserves. Surely your 
own common sense must tell you that if such is my 
fancy, there can be nothing so very terrible in her 
son knowing, and she recognizing, the daughter of a 
woman who was a connection, I might almost say a 
relation, of her own." 

" Certainly not ; but remember, papa, I am your 
daughter too." 

" That one fact constitutes my sole revenge. I 
am not afraid of my lady forgetting it either." 

" And on those terms how could I ever be at ease 
with her — feel any real friendliness for one who at 
heart was at enmity with you ? Forget all this, 
papa, or I shall bitterly regret that we were ever 
thrown in the way of Sir Felix ; and he himself 
would feel that it was an odd way of repaying the 
kindness he showed to poor Dumps and to me." 

" Poor Dumps, indeed ! " and my father gave a 
hard little laugh. "What did Sir Felix think of 
him, I wonder?" 

" He took the very greatest fancy to him, as every 
one does. Papa, Dumps must never go from us; to 
part with him now would be like losing a brother." 

" You care for the little fellow, then ? " 
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"Oh, I love him dearly; and there's nothing in 
the world he wouldn't do for me." 

Papa looks at me fixedly, and as he does so his 
face grows softer, and I think I hear a sigh. 

" What are you thinking of ? " I say. 

" Of days that are past, and of things that might 
have been." 

" Might have been with Dumps ? " 

" Yes ; his life too would not be the same if he 
had not such a heavy burden to bear." 

" And his health too is so bad. He often speaks 
as if he would not live long ; but not as if that made 
him sad as it does me." 

" Tut, tut, tut," says my father hastily, " put such 
stuff and nonsense out of his head. Til see Clarke 
and ask for some rules to be laid down for him, and 
you and nurse look well after him. Understand, 
Sylvia, Dumps' life is a very valuable one to me. 
Although I don't wish that repeated to any- 
body." 

And in spite of my desire to get some further 
promise about my lady, my father will not permit 
me to remain longer with him. 

" No, no," he says ; " no more talking to-night. 
You must remember that I know the world better 
than you do. At your age it is natural that you 
should have your little head full of romantic impossi- 
bilities; but one day you will be thankful that your 
father had the sense not to listen to you." 

So, reluctantly, and in no way convinced, I have 
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to go. The door is half closed when my father calls 
me. 

" If you should happen to hear anything of or 
from Sir Felix, tell me, you know." 

I look at him in amazement. 

" My dear, don't stare at me in that bewildered 
way, as if I had suggested some extraordinary im- 
possibility ; a dozen things might occur which would 
induce Sir Felix to write. Indeed, my experience is, 
that if a young fellow sends one note, another note 
is almost sure to follow." 

And as I turn away, that my flaming cheeks may 
not be seen, my father gives a chuckle, as if he thinks 
what he has said is funny. Alas ! it sounds anything 
but funny to me. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A fortnight has gone by since this interview with 
my father, during which time I have had ample 
opportunity for reflection, although I have been 
anxious and occupied. Dumps has been ill — 
seriously ill — and much as I knew I valued him, 
until the thought came that we might have to part, 
I had not realized how far he had crept into my 
heart. 

Papa — although in a different way — was as con- 
cerned about him as I was. He had meant to leave 
home again, but at once put off his journey, as if his 
business was quite unimportant compared with 
Dumps' recovery. Am I growing suspicious ? like 
so many grown-up persons searching for a motive 
for all I see done ? if not, why do I find it so im- 
possible to accept as springing out of love for my 
dear friend much that my father does ? Papa very 
seldom comes into his room, and when he does 
come, he seems not to know what to say — yet, 
not a wish, nor a want, does he leave ungratified. 
Every one is speaking of his goodness and his kind- 
ness, it is only nurse who says, " Whatever makes 
your pa worrit so over that lad ? Anybody, to see 
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him, would think he was goin' to lose a fortune hy 
aught happenin' to him." 

" Well, they might think just the same of you and 

***** »» 
me. 

She shakes her head. " No fear o* that, my 
dear," and because I am conscious of not being 
wholly free from sharing the same suspicion, I do 
not prolong the conversation with her. 

Happily Dumps' danger is over. He is slowly 
getting better, although still very weak and low, and 
then it is that I have ample leisure for dreaming. 
Dr. Clarke thinks I must be lonely, that I ought to 
get a good walk every day ; and I fancy that it is at 
his suggestion that Lucy Clarke calls the following 
afternoon for me to walk to Sharrows with her. It 
is not long before she begins speaking of those I am 
anxious not to mention. She says — "The place 
seems so dull without Sir Felix and my lady. We 
miss him dreadfully." 

" Yes — do you ? " I say absently, for I am divided 
between the wish not to seem deceitful, and the 
horror of having everything I may tell her repeated 
and discussed by the whole of the Clarke family. 

Lucy does not appear to be quite pleased at my 
way of answering ; evidently she was prepared for 
a greater amount of surprise from me. 

" Well, it's very natural that we should," she says 
sharply ; " he's always running in syid out our house. 
I'm not so sure that my lady likes it," — and the 
conscious air she puts on makes n^e resolve to keep 
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my own counsel — " but, as mother says, you can't 
expect to tie your sons to your apron-strings for ever. 
Sir Felix is growing a young man now, and he likes 
the society of girls, at least he likes ours. I think it 
is because we're none of us stuck-up " — I know this 
to be a home-thrust at me — " that we get on so well 
together. It's a pity you don't know him, Sylvia." 
(Shall I tell her that I do know him?) "If you 
like, some day when we're going for a walk, if I can, 
I'll ask you to go with us." 

I feel furious with Lucy. I can hardly control 
my voice to say stiffly — 

" Oh, thanks ; pray don't trouble yourself on my 
account. I shouldn't in the least care for it," and as 
I speak I feel my face grow scarlet. 
She bursts out laughing. 

" Well, I wouldn't get red and angry. I suppose 
you hate the Deloraines as your father does. We 
think it's that that makes Sir Felix ask so many 
questions about you. I shall tell him that we went 
for a walk together, and the offer I made you. He 
has often wondered why you never went with us 
anywhere." 

" Really, Lucy," I say, " I cannot see why we 
need make Sir Felix the one object of our conversa- 
tion. Surely there are more interesting things to 
talk about." 

" I'm not so sure of that," and she puts on a 
significant smile ; " he and I are great friends, you 
know. I wrote to him last week — I told him I 
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would. He ran in on his way to the station, and 
began saying he'd no one to tell him anything about 
Mallett when he was away. So I said, 'Shall I 
write you all the news ? ' and he was so pleased he 
said, 'Mind, everything about everybody;' so of 
course I must mention you. I don't think I did in 
my last letter, though I told him about the lame boy 
being so ill." 

I am getting so indignant with Lucy, that I feel 
sure the sooner I can conveniently part from her the 
better it will be for our so-called friendship. The 
mention of Dumps serves as an excuse for me. I 
tell her that I must walk quicker, that I must hurry 
back, as he may want me. 

" Dear me ! " she exclaims, " what a deal you 
make of him. Father says he couldn't be more 
fussed over if it was Sir Felix you'd got with you." 

" I really don't know if we should fuss over Sir 
Felix so much." 

"That is because you don't know him. Sour 
grapes, my dear." 

I walk on in silent dignity. Although I try to 
put the thought from me, I am wounded, vexed, 
ruffled that Sir Felix has seemingly kept our adven- 
ture to himself. In my present mood I am inclined 
to be suspicious, and disposed to fasten grievances on 
anybody, more especially anybody who pays atten- 
tion to, and makes a correspondent of, Lucy Clarke. 
The ugly green-eyed monster jealousy has so far got 
the better of me that I distort everything I see. 
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Upon the various topics started I can find little else 
to say than yes and no ; and Lucy, satisfied that she 
has seriously vexed me, gives zest to her good-bye 
by adding — 

" You're neither as amusing nor as good-tem- 
pered as you used to be, Sylvia. If you were 
never different from this afternoon, neither Sir 
Felix nor any other young man would want to know 
you." 

Happily experience has not supplied me with 
ready sharp retorts, so with " I'm sorry that you 
should think that, Lucy," I turn away, and walk 
quickly up the road to our house. 

Nurse has often said that, much as I resemble my 
mother, I have my father's spirit, and to-day I think 
I also inherit his temper. I go to my room, and 
take off my hat and jacket. Standing in front of the 
glass to smooth my hair, I regard my own reflection 
as if it was my enemy. I carry my head high, walk 
as uprightly as if I had swallowed a poker, have a 
general air of combativeness, and the desire to con- 
tradict anything any one may say ; and in this 
amiable mood I open the door of the room in which 
Dumps is lying on the sofa. 

He must have been watching for me, listening to 
my footsteps, for before I have fairly entered I hear 
his bird-like voice saying excitedly — 

" Via, Via, oh, come here ; look — do," and then 
my eyes fall upon a good- sized box lying before him, 
filled with lovely sweet- smelling flowers. " Guess 
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who they're from," he cries, holding up a separate 
bunch of Marshal Niel roses. " These are for 
you, — now you know, don't you ? f For Via,' do 
you see ? in his own writing ; and look at the direc- 
tion — ' Marmaduke Willett, Esq./ " and he hugs 
himself in the way he has when anything specially 
delights him. 

I scan the direction critically ; there is no doubt 
about the sender. It is Sir Felix's handwriting, 
round, very legible, something in the school-boy 
fashion. " For Via " is written more carefully. I 
am still contemplating the one and the other, when 
Dumps says — 

" Mr. Carleton brought up the box — he stayed 
while I opened it. I think he was pleased, par- 
ticularly when he saw the bunch of roses for you; 
he fancied there must be a letter there, and told me 
to look. Oh, I knew I shouldn't find one," he adds, 
in answer to the expression which has come into 
my face ; " but then, he doesn't know us, how 
should he? That's how I like it to be, nobody 
understanding — only us three — you, Sir Felix, and 
me." 

" Well, I'm glad you've settled it to your own 
satisfaction," says nurse, who has been keeping 
Dumps company. " If I was to give my opinion, 

' The rose is red, the vi'let's blue, 
Sugar's sweet, and so are you,' 

or somethin' o' that sort, wouldn't ha' been out o* 
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place with a nosegay. But, la me ! young folks 
nowadays is such a set o' Methusalems. ,, 

" But you're thinking of sweethearts, nurse," says 
Dumps, slyly. 

" So I reckon was the sender of them flowers." 

And out of the corner of my eye I see her wagging 
her head in my direction. Not for worlds would I 
permit a smile to cross my face ; on. the contrary, I 
draw myself up and put on my most dignified ex- 
pression. And she, seeing that I am not pleased 
with her allusions, says, by way of smoothing my 
ruffled plumes — 

"You two are both vastly set on the romantic 
rubbish you read of in story-books ; but let me tell 
you there's nothin' told in tales that can't be dittoed 
in real life, and many a genteel family has had their 
quarrels set straight by a Romiet and July an love- 
makin', for all the world as surprisin' and far-fetched 
as that one that people pay for to see acted at the 
play." 

Dumps screams with merriment over nurse's 
Shakespearian pronunciation. The dear old soul 
has a fashion in speech entirely her own — a way of 
misnaming things which no amount of pains will 
make her correct or alter. Then he catches sight of 
my face, and I see by the look exchanged between 
them that something of this has been discussed 
before I joined them. 

" Via," he says, penitently, " you don't mind, do 
you ? " 
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" What would be the good ? " I answer, vainly 
trying to keep up my melting anger. " Yes, I do 
mind though, I'm not in a good temper; Lucy 
Clarke hasn't agreed with me. Until you're well, 
if nurse can't go, I won't go out with any of them 
again." 

"And quite right too," says nurse, who has a 
decided antipathy to the Clarkes. "A set of for- 
ward misses, they always was and always will be ; 
'ceptin' it's the father, there ain't a pin's point to 
choose between them ; " and once set off, she begins 
a long tirade on the various misdemeanours of the 
family, during which Dumps asks in a lowered 
voice — 

" Did she say anything about Sir Felix ? " 

" She hardly talked of anything else." 

A great exaggeration on my part, for she had 
talked of many other things. 

" Did she know about our going there, and he 
coming here ? " 

" No," I say shortly. 

* Perhaps he hadn't seen her." 

" Oh yes, he had. He asked her to write to him, 
and that's how he knew you'd been ill." 

The curtness of my voice betrays my displeasure. 
Dumps looks at me wistfully. 

"But you're not vexed with him for not telling 
the Clarkes, are you? I should have thought it 
quite right to leave it to you. How does he know 
what you may wish ? " 
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w 0h, I don't know myself what I wish." Nurse 
has gone out of the room, and I can speak more 
freely " I'm discontented — vexed. I'm in a bad 
humour— not nice." 

"And I thought I'd such a surprise, such a 
pleasure for you; that seeing these flowers would 
give you the same happiness they have given me, 
that they would tell you that though he is away, 
he still thinks of us." 

" What is the good of his thinking of us, or we 
of him ? " My pent-up bitterness will have its way. 
" We're not to know each other, not to speak ; to 
live like strangers. Better to have remained as we 
were." 

" No, no. Now, Via, we've agreed about that." 

" Because my lady dislikes papa, she must vent 
her displeasure on me, and that makes him angry, 
and he threatens all sorts of things, so that I am 
miserable. Why can't Sir Felix come here as well 
as go to the Clarkes ? Why shouldn't we be friends 
without people thinking anything more ? " 

I forget that Dumps doesn't know of my lady's 
fears, or the suspicions I have of papa's motives. 

" Now you're vexed because nurse and I made a 
little fun about you," says Dumps, sorrowfully ; " it 
was all out of love too, because he's nicer than any 
one else, and there's nobody in the whole world as 
good as you are." 

" I'm nothing of the kind," I say tearfully. 

" There now, you want to argue with me." 
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" I'm a jealous, small-minded, conceited girl." 

" Yes, and now you're trying to pick a quarrel." 

" Oh, Dumps," I say, flinging my arm round his 
neck, " I have been in such a dreadful temper to- 
day ; I can't think what's coming to me, even Lucy 
Clarke remarked on it." 

"Then I should just have told her to hold her 
tongue, chattering magpie ! But I can't help 
laughing at Sir Felix asking her to write to him, 
and tell him about everybody. If she tells him about 
everybody, she must tell him about you and me." 

A burst of sunshine seems let in on my despair. 

" I never thought of that," I say naively. 

" Didn't you ? I did though. Oh, he's as sharp 
as anything, but I don't bear her any ill-will, since 
'twas through her these flowers came to me." 

" They are lovely ! " and I bury my nose in the 
sweet blossoms. 

" And don't you remember telling him how you 
loved Mar6chal Niel roses ? " 

I nod in reply, holding the dainty bunch while I 
examine each flower separately, and then say, some- 
what irrelevantly, " I am glad you invented the 
name of Via for me, and that nobody calls me by it 
but you and. he." 

So the cloud which overshadowed me lifts. I am 
myself again, and anxious — as is my wont if ever I 
have been cross with her — to make amends to my 
dear old nurse. Leaving Dumps to arrange his own 
nosegay, I i un off in search of her. 
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Nurse and I never take long in making friends 
again. I snuggle my face into her comfortable fat 
neck and say — 

" I'm so sorry that I was such a pettish, cross 
thing." 

" You, my dear ! why, when ? " 

"Just now. You'll forgive me, won't you? I 
know you were only teasing me a little." 

She puts her hand under my chin, and gently pats 
my cheek. 

" Ah, my dear," and she heaves a deep-drawn 
sigh, " perhaps there's more reason in that teasing 
than you dream of. As things was goin' I thought 
best to let bygones be bygones, but now I see no 
cause why you shouldn't know, that if all had gone 
as I humbly believe Providence meant it to — though 
they say that in the end everything works together 
for good — as sure as you stand there, your dear ma 
would ha* been Lady Deloraine by this time." 

" My mother, nurse ? " 

" Your own sainted mother, my dear. That poor 
young Harold Deloraine who died — weak and sickly 
as they all was wantin' to make out he was — wor- 
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shipped her, and 'twas through wantin' to see how 
money could be raised for him to marry her — for she 
hadn't a happy home, Sylvia — that they got mixed 
up with your pa ; and then happened what has many 
a time come to pass before — the handsome face and 
the buttery tongue got the best of it, and talked her . 
over, and poor Mr. Harold was given the go-by; but 
not without many a bitter heartache on her side, 
dear soul ; and whether she'd ever have given way, 
or wouldn't have come again to her proper senses — 
for your pa had regularly bewitched her, you may 
say — I can't tell ; only all of a sudden there came 
to her brother — your grandfather and grandmother 
was dead then — one o' these 'nonymous letters tellin' 
the whole story — the meetin' in the woods, the 
correspondin' together, everything ; and from that 
minute her fate was sealed. Their treatment was 
more like brutes than human beings, and she, who 
was that gentle that she wouldn't have hurt a fly, 
was driven from her home to seek shelter with — " 
Nurse pulls herself up — "Well, with your father, 
Sylvia—" 

I am so amazed that I can only look at nurse. I 
cannot speak. 

" That letter settled her doom," she continues, 
" and if the one who wrote it wasn't my lady, then 
the Lord forgive them that misjudge her." 

" My lady," I gasp, " this lady ? the present Lady 
Deloraine ! " 

" The one that's livin' now, and no other," says 
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nurse solemnly ; " 'twould ha' been a poor job for 
her boy, though unborn then, if Mr. Harold had 
married and had a family, and had lived to enjoy 
'em, which most like he would ha' done, poor 
broken-hearted young man. I heard that he took a 
vow he'd be revenged on his step-mother — he knew 
at whose door to lay the ruin of his hopes to — but I 
s'pose he hadn't got the spirit, for though some talk 
got about that he'd married out of his station, after 
his death nothin' more was heard of it." 

" Poor fellow ! " I say compassionately, moved by 
this tale of hapless love ; " how sad ! " 

" Ah, my dear, it ought to read a lesson to you, 
how careful young girls should be in who they 
bestow their affections upon, the heart can't be 
satisfied with what only pleases the eye, or tickles 
the ear; it takes more to give happiness than a 
handsome face and a honied tongue." 

I nod my head to show that I agree with her, 
and then an unbidden sigh comes, and I say a little 
dolefully — 

" I often wonder, nurse, what love is like. I wish 
I had somebody who could tell me." 

"Ah, child," she says, "that's a question which one 
day your own heart will answer — only take care it 
tells the truth to you, Sylvia ; which it will do, if 
instead of fritterin' it away on the many, you guard 
it for the one." 

" Yes ; but supposing that one never comes, what 
are you to do then ? " 

10 
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€i Keep true all the same — if you can't be constant 
to the flesh, be constant to your fancy. Nothing 
lowers a woman to herself so much, as feeling she 
must stoop to, not look up to a man." 

There is a long pause, during which many 
thoughts go through my mind, until with another 
sigh I say — 

" I don't think it's at all likely that I shall ever 
marry." 

" Then I for one should like to know the reason 
why." 

" Oh, there are many reasons ; besides, I don't 
suppose it's at all likely that any one I cared to 
marry would care to marry me." 

" Not care to marry you ! Then, there we two 
differ in opinion, Sylvia. I shouldn't deem him 
worthy o' the name of man who wasn't proud to 
have the love of such as you in his keeping." 

I hug her dear old brown hands close to me. 

" You forget," I say, " everybody doesn't see me 
through your eyes." 

" P'raps not ; but, no matter how the views may 
differ, I take it the opinions we come to are all pretty 
much the same. There's your pa doats upon you ; 
there's Dumps is ready to lie down on the ground 
and be walked over if 'twas to purchase you a 
minute's pleasure ; and, 'pon my word, I don't know 
that soon Sir Felix will be so very far behind 'em. 
There's many — to go no further than Mallett — 
who'd twist note-writin' and nosegay-sendin' into a 
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word that begins with L, and is spelt with four 
letters." 

I want to reprove nurse, to seem to be angry with 
her ; but somehow it is very difficult, and I have to 
wait an instant before I can put into my tone suf- 
ficient severity. 

" Nurse, dear," I begin, " there are some things 
we ought never to joke about, even in fun, parti- 
cularly as Sir Felix isn't at all likely ever to come 
here again." 

" Not come here again ! H'm ! " she says signi- 
ficantly. " Well, I won't take the advantage of 
bettin' money with you, because it would be the 
same as helpin' myself from out your pocket ; but 
when you've got over bein' so taken unawares at 
seem' him, p'raps you'll remember what I've said to 
you." 

It is of no use to feign vexation which does not 
exist ; besides, her manner and the droll face she 
makes sets me laughing. I compromise the matter 
by giving her a shake and saying — 

"You're a very naughty old thing, and I ought not 
to forgive you ; but I do. You wouldn't say such 
things if you knew better. You don't know any 
more about love than I do — you never had a lover — 
had you ? V for something in her look makes me ask 
the question. 

" Never in your time, I haven't." 

" But had you at any time ? oh, nursey, tell me- 
do I How funny/' 
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" Ah I isn't that the world all over ? M and she 
gives a nod of her head. " You young folks think 
you ain't ever goin' to be old, and that we old ones 
could never have been young, but young I was, 
Sylvia; and funny as it may seem, I loved somebody, 
and that somebody loved me." 

Already my arms are round her neck. 

" It can never be funny for any one to love you" I 
say, M because everybody loves you, only — " 

" I know, child ; " and she hugs me to her, adding, 
" Dear me ! 'tis years, I believe, since I gave a 
thought to him." 

" You've forgotten him ? " I say, disappointedly. 
" You didn't care for him really, then ? " 

She smiles as she looks down at me. 

" Not thinkin' for years isn't forgettin' at sixty- 
three. He's always got a green place in my memory, 
and though others have asked me since, I've kept 
true to him for forty years." 

" Forty years 1 " I repeat, " oh, what a long time 

ago." 

" And yet, speakin' of it like this brings it all back 
as if 'twas but yesterday. His family was against 
our marryin', so we were forced to part. I went to 
service, and he went to sea. And the next thing I 
heard was that in a storm he was washed overboard, 
and never seen after." 

" And didn't you ever see him again ? *' 
" Never ! " and after a little pause she goes on 
speaking as if to herself rather than to me, " It was 
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the spring time of year, and the apple-trees were out 
in blossom, and I ran across the orchard that led out 
into Ash-tree Lane, where we'd fixed on he should be 
waitin' for me. It had been a stormy day, and every 
now and then a gust 'ud come that 'ud bring down 
the blossom 'til I was white with its leaves, and he 
kept takin' off one here and one there, as if for 
something to do — for we was so full of havin' to bid 
good-bye, that we couldn't think of aught else tc 
speak about. And I took out a sixpence with a hole 
in it, and he did the same by one he'd had drilled 
for me — and we exchanged 'em, and he tied his 
round his neck by a shoe-string. ' If I go to the 
bottom o' the sea,' he said, ' this shall go with me.' 
Ah, poor lad, he little thought how soon that was 
to happen to him. And as I walked home, cryin' 
my eyes out, I was sayin' the same thing that I'd be 
true to death, and that the sixpence should be buried 
with me. And here am I, forty years after, tellin' 
the tale — so it is — the one taken and the other left." 

" Is that the little sixpence in your treasure 
box ? " I ask. Being permitted to handle the con- 
tents of this box has been ever one of my highest 
rewards. 

" The same, a bended one, because it was lucky." 

" It didn't bring much luck to you, though," I 
say, sympathetically. 

" I don't know that I can say that, my dear. I 
know what my life has been, I can't tell what might 
have happened to me. The sorrow was keen at 
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the time, but its edge is blunted now, and I count 
more on the joys to come than the griefs that have 
been sent to me. In heaven we shall meet again. 
There won't be no marryin' nor givin' in marriage 
there ; all will be peace and harmony." 

11 Yes," I say ; but I cannot answer very heartily. 
To love — to gr jw old — to wait for forty years ! oh, 
it seems to me so sad ! I am roused by nurse 
speaking again. 

" So when I am gone," she is saying, " you must 
see that sixpence is put in with me. 'Tis only a 
fancy, but 'tain't a wrong one, for he was a good, 
God-fearin* lad, and always went to his church 
regular." 

"Yes," I murmur again, and then I bury my face 
in her lap ; and after a few minutes she says — 

"Why, you're cryin', Sylvia; dear tender heart, 
there ain't nothin' to cry for. I wouldn't ha' told 
you if I'd thought 'twould ha' made you sad." 

"I'm not sad," I sob, "it isn't that; and I'm 
very glad 301 have told me, only it made me cry 
to think how long you had to wait." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The journey delayed by Dumps' illness has been 
made. My father has gone off on his business, and 
has returned again. Last night I saw him just for 
a few minutes, this morning for barely more, so 
many things were needing his attention. But 
though only a few words were said, and those about 
common-place subjects, I saw that he was in his 
happiest humour, and that I might speak from my 
heart to him. 

"What a shame that I'm hardly given time to 
look at you, papa. I did think I should get a 
glimpse while you had your breakfast." 

"You'll have to put it into one big stare at 
dinner," he says laughingly. 

" You'll be at leisure then ? " 

" Quite, I hope ; and I invite you to bear me 
company." 

" Papa, shall we make it a treat because you have 
come back ? " 

" Do. I'm willing to play the prodigal's part. 
You may even go so far as to kill the fatted calf for 
me, if it affords you any satisfaction." 

" And Dumps — he must come too ! Oh, we'll 
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have such a nice evening, and a good dinner — 
everything you like, you'll see." 

" Very well ; that being settled, off with you. I 
must hear what news you have to tell later." 

"News! don't be disappointed, there isn't any." 

" Then you have seen nothing of Sir Felix ? her 
ladyship's at home." 

" Is she ? " I say, faintly ; " I didn't know." 

" Perhaps she's here alone," says papa in such a 
natural way that I return, " Perhaps so," in the 
same manner. 

Nurse has taught me that lesson, never to re- 
mind papa of anything he has said in his anger; 
"because," she said, "if you seem to forget it he 
may put it out of his mind too, but if you blow 
at a flame it's bound to burn up again." 

"Ah," he continues, " I dare say she's beginning 
to feel as I do — that sleepy old Mallett suits her 
better than the noise and racket of London. That 
wasn't always my idea, but we get more humdrum 
as we get older." 

He is picking up the letters and papers that he 
means to take with him. " Papa," I say, warningly, 
"haven't I told you before that it's J am growing 
older — each year^ow are to be one year less ? " 

" You'll have to repeat that very often to me, I'm 
afraid, Sylvia; or I shall most certainly forget it, and 
fall into the mistake of thinking I'm already an old 
fogey." 

" An old fogey ! " I repeat to myself, as I watch 
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him out of the room, " you'll never look one ; " and, 
indeed, I may well feel proud of his still handsome 
presence, it is that whi v h I admire more than his 
face, the expression of which does not always please 
me. Still, when he chooses he can look, and can 
be, fascinating enough for me to easily understand 
the charm he had for my mother. Dear mother ! 
Oh, but I must not begin dreaming over her now, 
I have more material things to attend to. I must 
seek for nurse and instruct her about the dinner. 
She is our housekeeper, and provides everything 
for us, so I tell her that we must have only the 
dishes that papa very much cares for to-day, and 
all extra good — a real proper feast, like a birthday ; 
and then Dumps has to be found, and I tell him 
that my lady is back, and perhaps Sir Felix, 
although as to that papa did not know. This gives 
rise to many speculations, discussing which we go 
into the garden to choose the flowers we will have 
to dress the table. Of these there is no lack now. 
In leafy June, the month of roses, our garden can 
hold its own proudly. Everything that stands on 
the ground, along by the old abbey wall, " is bound 
to blossom free, from being in the eye of the sun," 
the gardener will tell you ; so it is to that long strip, 
ending in the ancient over-arched gate — with the 
iron-barred peephole, its shutter door long broken 
from it — that Dumps and I turn our attention. We 
are both in the mood that throws care to the winds, 
and are bubbling over with spirits, and foolishness, 
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and laughter. Dumps has the most wonderful taste 
and eye for colour. I know that his arrangement 
will completely put mine into the shade, but I am 
bent on teasing him by the choice of violent con- 
trasts, and insist that yellow must go next to blue, 
and that green is complimentary to red. And 
something, I don't know what, leads us to speak of 
his old home ; of " grandfather," whom I know per- 
fectly well now ; and of the flowers that grew in the 
garden, some of them planted by Dumps' mother — 
a rosemary bush and some lavender. And speaking 
of his mother makes me speak of mine, and I re- 
peat to him — for confiding things to Dumps is not 
like telling anybody — the romance which nurse on 
the previous day had told to me. I don't think that 
he says all that he feels ; because saying too much 
in sympathy with poor Mr. Harold might seem like 
reproaching papa to me, but I see that he feels for 
him all the same. "It sounds odd," he says, 
" doesn't it, listening to stories like that about your 
parents whom you've . never seen, or, if so, can't 
rightly remember ? " 

" Yes ; but it's easier to think about with those 
who are gone, than with those left to you. I can 
always fancy my mother young." 

" She was young, too, wasn't she, when she died ? 
Like my mother, who had her love-story as well. 
Grandfather told me it one day. * She wasn't over 
happy,' he said, ' because she cared for my father 
more than he did for her ; though she was pretty 
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and strong, and he was sickly and weak, like me.' 
I couldn't understand it all, because grandfather 
was bound to secrecy in a way he didn't approve 
of, but I shall know more about it one day because 
there's a letter left, not to be opened until after I'm 
eighteen, then he was to give it to me; but when 
he knew he couldn't get better, he gave it to me 
then, and told me to keep it sealed as it was, and 
secure till the proper time, but not to show it or 
speak about it to anybody, and I haven't except to 
you.*' 

I smile at the pleasure his confidence gives me. 
" We can trust each other," I say, " can't we ? Oh, 
but it is nice to be real friends," and on this we 
look up, and there, straight before us, looking 
through the little grating, is a face. " Oh ! " we 
both cry, coming to a sudden standstill, for we see 
that it is Sir Felix. 

" Like the Peri at the gates of Paradise," says 
Dumps, who is always ready with poetici.l allusions; 
and this makes us smile in spite of ourselves, for 
really there is something ridiculous in the situation. 
Only Sir Felix's face is visible through the grating, 
the door hides his body. 

"I couldn't help stopping to look in," he says, 
ruefully; "and then just as I was going on I heard 
you, and I've been listening to your voices ever so 
long before you came in sight. Now, what are we 
to do ? it isn't possible that you don't mean to 
speak to me." 
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" I mean to speak to you," says Dumps heartily, 
"if it's only to tell you how happy you made me bj 
sending those flowers." 

" Did Via get her bunch ? " 

He is speaking to Dumps, but looking at me. 

" My mother knows," he says — and this time he 
addresses me — "that I intend to ask you to at 
least acknowledge me, not to pass each other like 
the strangers we were before." 

Glad as I am at his wish, I feel sorry for my lady, 
who, I am certain, has suffered if she has had to 
give way, but swift on this comes the recollection 
of nurse's story, and I tiy to deaden my pity by 
rousing my sense of injury, and this is what I say — 

" I hope you enjoyed receiving Lucy Clarke's 
letters ? " 

" Well, yes, I did," he answers, as I think rather 
shamefacedly. 

" You didn't ask her to write because you thought 
if she told us about everybody she'd tell you about 

V , ws," says Dumps. I look for something 

handy that I may brain that boy, but nothing being 
near, I give him a look that is meant to annihilate 
him. 

" Here, you be careful, old fellow," says Sir Felix, 
"or they'll be spreading it abroad that you can 
prophesy." 

" Oh, you're a sharp one," laughs Dumps ; " but I 
saw through you." 

" You didn't see through the letter, did you ? " 
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" If he had," I say, seizing my opportunity, " he 
would have seen how dull I'd grown, and what a bad 
temper I had." 

" Yes ; what did she mean by that ? " Sir Felix 
falls at once into the trap. " I couldn't understand 
her." 

" Well, really," I say, " I think I gave her cause, 
for I don't know why I was so disagreeable that 
afternoon, only that sometimes I have anything but 
an amiable temper." 

" You haven't an amiable temper now, or you 
wouldn't keep me on this side of the door." In- 
voluntarily my hands are drawing the bolts, but the 
door open, I still stand on the threshold. " You 
know I want you to come in," I say, "and as my 
father, I believe, would not object, there is no 
reason why I should not ask you to; but your 
mother ? " 

" Well, I do believe that she's beginning to give 
way a little, I noticed it before we came down ; she's 
been very unwell while we've been away, suffering, 
as she does, with her nerves — horribly." 

"Oh then, on no account let her have the 
slightest worry because of me ; that would be very 
selfish in us both." 

" That's what I like in you, Via, you're such a 
dear, good girl, so straightforward and simple ; quite 
different to any of the other girls I know." 

" Oh ! " I say, by way of disowning his flattery, 
although I confess it delights me. 
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41 1 told my mother exactly what you were.*' 

" Yes ; and what did she say ? " 

" Well, not much then; but the day before yester- 
day, quite suddenly, she began asking questions 
about you, and I fancy she was going to say more, 
when one of her fits of crying seized her ; that's her 
way, she calls it her nerves. It makes me feel 
miserable about her." 

"Oh, but you must try to comfort her all you 
can, and do everything you can think of for 
her." 

" I do," he says earnestly, " and that's why I 
want her to know you ; I'm certain you'd get on 
with her. See how soon I took to you. Oh, you 
may laugh, but it's true. I'm always thinking about 
you now." 

I don't think either of us notice that Dumps has 
strolled away ; indeed, I believe for the time we 
have forgotten everybody but ourselves. 

" Those roses you sent me lasted such a time." 
This is by the way of saying something apropos. 
" They don't look at all withered now, they have 
their colour still." 

So have I, the minute after I have spoken, feeling, 
as I do, that I have betrayed to him that I am 
treasuring his flowers. But if he guesses my secret 
he shows mercy to me, for he only tells me how he 
chose each one, and made the bunch up himself, 
and tied the little label on it. 

4t And did something else to each of the roses too," 
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he adds ; " but I mustn't tell you what, or perhaps 
you'll be angry." 

I try not to guess what ; but a thought that comes 
into my head makes me grow even redder than 
before, and I'm not sure that in Sir Felix's cheeks 
the colour does not grow deeper. 

" I think we must say good-bye," I say, holding 
out my hand. 

" I shall tell my mother that I have seen you, 
and what I have said. It is too hard that because 
she and your father don't like each other — though 
I can't make out why, nor does she seem able 
to tell me — that we two are to consider ourselves 
enemies. I tell her the age of hereditary quarrels 
is over. It isn't as if she disliked you; indeed, 
she doesn't do that — she says so." He sees that 
what he tells me gives me pleasure. " Oh, I believe 
it will soon come right now, and then we'll have 
such jolly walks." 

" And rides," I say, " we might. Papa has 
offered to get a horse for me." 

" I say ! and in the winter there'll be skating. I 
shall teach you, mind — no one else." 

" There isn't any one else to do so." 

" Oh, I'm not so sure of that. Well, good-bye," 
and we shake hands again, and he is going to turn 
when I remember Dumps. "Oh, but there is 
Dumps, where is he ? " 

We turn to see him at the other end of the 
flower-border. " Hi ! " calls Sir Felix. Dumps 
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hurries towards us, " You're a nice sort of chap 
to go wandering off. What do you mean by it, 
eh ? " and he puts his hands on the little fellow's 
shoulders as if he would like to hug him with 
gratitude. 

" Well, you know, I like having Via all to myself, 
and I thought it just possible you might like the 
same." 

"Only stick to those principles, Dumps, and life 
will be a blessing to you." 

" To you, you mean," and he gives Sir Felix a 
poke with the top of the short crutch he carries. 

"Come now," I say, ")'ou really must go; " and 
for the third time we shake hands, and even then he 
goes reluctantly, and I fasten the gate, and with my 
arm round Dumps' neck we set our faces to the 
grating and watch him out of sight. 

When I tell Dumps about my lady he is as pleased 
as I am. 

" Sir Felix seemed overjoyed," I say. I little 
know then the stormy scenes he has gone through, 
the declarations his mother has made that no power 
on earth should make her receive me. If I guess 
that all has not, in the first place, gone smoothly, it 
is because of the explanation he has given — that 
"she often says a great deal more than she ever 
remembers after, because these nervous people live 
at such high pressure ! " I can only hope it will 
be the same with papa. If he can forget his 
schemes and ideas of revenge, I shall be as happy 
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as the days are long. My heart is as light as a 
bird's, close to it there is a murmuring of sweetness 
like a bird's song — a sense of being possessed of a 
new-found joy. I want every one to be as gay as I 
am, and I laugh until nurse calls me a " downright 
giglet," and gives the warning — " Mind now that 
this don't end in a cry." 

At dinner, papa is in his happiest humour; he 
softens his voice to Dumps as he does to me, and 
gives our dear little friend courage to show himself 
the bright merry spirit he is. I see that papa is 
surprised at some of the things he says, and the 
exchange of looks he makes with me, tells me that 
he is not displeased at the discovery. I have 
determined not to wait for questions to be put, so 
I say quite coolly, " We saw Sir Felix to-day, he 
caught sight of us through the Abbey-gate, and 
stopped." 

,c Oh ! " the communication does not produce any 
visible surprise or pleasure. "And what had he 
to say ? " asks my father, as if he thinks that per- 
haps some further interest is expected to be shown 
by him. 

" He told us my lady had been ill." 

" Oh, she's been ill, has she ? " I prick up my 
ears at the change in his voice ; perhaps he sees that 
I do so, for, resuming his indifferent tone, he adds — 
" I am afraid Time is a great leveller, he doesn't 
spare fine ladies any more than hard-worked lawyers. 
What has been the matter — did he say ? " 

ii 
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" It's her nerves." 

" Oh, her nerves, is it ? that's a very fashionable 
complaint in the present day. You'll have to 
cultivate nerves, Sylvia, if you ever intend to 
become a somebody." 

" I consider myself a somebody now," I say. " I 
am your little Sylvia," and I stretch out a hand to 
him, " and Dumps is my friend," and the other hand 
I give to him. 

The dessert has been put upon the polished 
mahogany table in the old fashion. We have taken 
our favourite chairs, and drawing nearer together, 
are lolling at our ease in the new fashion. My 
father gives a little squeeze to my hand, and looking 
kindly at Dumps, who is patting the one he has 
hold of, he says — 

" I don't think then there is anything about which 
we can complain." 

" I don't," says Dumps, " I am too happy. I 
have everything I want here." 

" That is right," says papa heartily, " I am very 
glad to hear you say so. Cultivate the taste for 
small enjoyments making you happy, Dumps ; it is 
the best recipe for contentment that I know." 

" I'm always thinking how good it was of you to 
bring me here," and Dumps' beautiful eyes over- 
flow with gratitude as he turns them on my father. 
For a minute papa does not speak,and then he says — 

" Well, what could wealth, and even an estate and 
a title, give more than happiness ? " 
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" It often doesn't give that." 

" True ; rank and happiness and riches seldom 
go hand-in-hand together." 

" But, papa, Dumps is rich. He has £"200 a year/' 

" The millionaire ! and, by the bye, that eighteenth 
birthday of yours must be near when you're to 
become manager of your own property." 

"In a very few days now; and after that, Mr. 
Carleton, am I able to make a will ? " 

" Make a will — why ? " 

" Because I want everything I have to belong to 
Via." 

" You dear," I say, not that this rouses very 
much gratitude in me ; but it is quite different with 
my father, he gets up and looks out of the window — 
his habit when anything touches him. Coming 
back, he lays his hand on Dumps' head. 

" My boy," he says, " I believe I am best carry- 
ing out the wishes of those who were nearest to 
jou in doing what I am doing, although that is not 
my sole motive. It is my great desire that you 
should have everything you want to make your life 
happy." 

" It couldn't be more so. Every one is so kind, 
and I love Via dearly." 

" So do I, Dumps ; and never forget that either. 
Whatever unforeseen thing should turn up, always 
recollect that Sylvia was dearer to me than any- 
thing or anybody else." 
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And when the t|me» lame to say* goodnight, 1 
whispered in his ear — • •- - 

" Oh, papa, be always as you-; are now, and we 
should be so happy." 

" Ah/' he sighed, " if that could be 1— But to- 
morrow all the old desires, and heart-burnings, and 
ambitions will be back again." 

Ah ! he little thought what else that morrow 
would bring. 



■>■ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I suppose when people are very happy that they 
sleep soundly. It was quite late when I awoke 
the following morning. At seven Sarah had come 
into the room, but the visit usually paid by nurse 
a half an hour later had either not been made, or 
was not noticed by me. I dressed as quickly as 
possible, and went out of my room in the mood — 
usual with those who have overslept — to blame 
everybody but myself for being so late. To my 
surprise the breakfast-table was in disorder, although 
nothing had been used. In one place the cups and 
plates were pushed together to make room for the 
writing-pad, on which lay a pen still wet with ink. 

" Why, nurse," I exclaim, seeing her enter, " do 
you know how late it is — past nine o'clock ? " 

"Is it, my dear?" she says absently, and then 
turning to Jacob, who has followed her, she gives 
him an envelope. " Now take that to King's, and 
bring back what they'll give you, and ask them 
to look sharp, 'cos Dr. Clarke's here waiting." 

" Dr. Clarke here ? Is Dumps ill again then ? " 

11 No, 'tis your pa ain't very well this morning." 
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" Papa ! " I cry, jumping up, for my impulse is 
to go at once to him ; " but papa's never ill, nurse ! " 

" Because he hasn't been so far, isn't to say he's 
never to be. No, now you sit down and I'll get 
you your breakfast, 'cos he's got Dr. Clarke with 
him now, and you can go in later." 

" What is it the matter with him — is he in 
pain ? " I ask anxiously. " He seemed so very 
well last night." 

"I don't hear anything about much pain. He 
was took quite early in the morning with a kind 
of an upset, and that brought on a feeling of 
faintness, and then he took some physic that he'd 
got by him, but he couldn't feel the thing; so as 
soon as he heard some o' them stirrin' he sent up 
for me, and I sent off for Dr. Clarke." 

"Quite right, I'm glad you did. Poor papa, \ 
do hope he'll be better soon." 

" I think he's better now. A man's got so little 
notion of what to do when anything's the matter. 
They're in that just like the poor dumb brutes, 
either set up a howl or creep away into a corner." 

" Isn't Dumps up yet ? " 

" Yes, he was here not long ago. He wouldn't 
have his breakfast without you. I made him 
swallow a cup of milk, and I fancy he went into 
the garden." 

" I'll go and fetch him," I say. 

I soon see him hopping slowly along the path, 
and quicken my pace to join him. 
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" I'm so sorry that Mr. Carleton isn't well." 

"Yes," I say, "when I heard Dr. Clarke was 
here I thought it was you ill." 

" I wish it was, because you wouldn't be so 
anxious then." 

" Well, it is because papa is never ill. I never 
knew him to have anything the matter with him 
since I was born. I'm so glad nurse sent for Dr. 
Clarke." 

"Yes, Dr. Clarke says that she did quite right, 
because it seems that Mr. Carleton had an attack 
of a similar kind while he was away." 

" He never said a word about it, though." 

" No, it passed off, and he thought nothing more 
of it — like this one will." 

"I hope so." 

We go into breakfast, but I have little appetite 
for the meal. This unusual circumstance of my 
father being ill has given me a shock ; my heart is 
as heavy as a stone. It is with difficulty I get 
down a few mouthfuls of what is set before me. 

" If you ain't goin' to eat any more than that, 
Sylvia, it's as well to put it all away." Nothing 
irritates nurse so much as to see me " play," as she 
calls it, with " my food." " It's all very well to be 
feelin'-hearted, but because your pa's ill where's the 
sense of you making yourself ill to ? To-morrow 
very like he'll be well again, and you forced to lie 
in your bed." 

I know her way. Papa and all the world may 
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suffer, and she will do her best to ease them, only 
my little finger must not ache, or if it does every- 
thing else has to give way to me. 

" I shall be much more easy when I have seen 
him/' I say coaxingly. "If he was in the habit 
of being ill I shouldn't think so much of it." 

"That's, as you may say, flingin' a stone at 
Providence for the good health he's been let enjoy. 

" Oh, nurse," I say, " how can you ? Dumps 
understands what I mean, don't you, Dumps ?" 

" Why yes, of course," he says stoutly. 

"Of course," she echoes, "you'd agree if she 
was to say the moon was made of green cheese," 
but while she says this she smiles at him, and puts 
her arms round me. "Come, now, you must be 
reasonable," she says, "and don't go worrettin* 
yourself with a lot of foolish fancies which will 
never come to pass." 

I give her my word that I do not intend to do this, 
and comforted by the assurance she goes off to see if 
Jacob has returned. 

Left to ourselves, Dumps and I begin talking of 
other things. He tries to interest me in a story that 
he has been reading, and I pretend to be amused, 
but all the time my senses seem turned into ears. 
In reality I can only listen for the first sound of Dr. 
Clarke's footstep on the stairs. " There he is." I 
am off and at his side. 

" Oh, how is papa ? " I say breathlessly. "There's 
nothing much the matter with him, is there ? " 
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" No— oh no." 

" He'll very soon be all right again ? ,f 

" I hope so." 

Dear me, why does he speak in that kind of tone ? 
I remember now that Miss Olivia says, " Dr. Clarke 
is not at all a reassuring man." I never thought 
about it before, but I quite understand her meaning 
now. 

" You're quite sure ? " I say emphatically. 

" My dear Sylvia, in matters of life and death who- 
can be sure ? " 

" Yes, I know ; but as sure as you can be. You 
see papa's never been ill before." 

" Which shall I do — congratulate the lucky man, 
or pity his unfortunate doctor ? " 

Oh, how I wish he wouldn't try to be funny. He 
doesn't seem to say anything I want him to. 
Of course I may go in and see him ? " 
Well, I think I wouldn't do that just now. You 
see I've given him a draught that I hope will put 
things to rights, and perhaps it might be as well to 
let him be for an hour or so — I shall look in again by 
that time," and he runs briskly down the remaining 
stairs, pausing in the hall to say, " I want to speak 
a word to Mrs. Sampson before I go." 

" Nurse, nurse, Dr. Clarke wants you." 

She comes hurrying up from the kitchen, where 
she has gone to superintend the making of some 
beef-tea. 

" It's about the medicine," he says, looking at me, 
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and he takes her into the dining-room and shuts the 
door. 

Surely there was never a more lovely day than this 
has been. Oh, how cruelly bright the sun has 
shone, as if all outside and around was mocking me. 
Gradually through the house a horrible stillness 
seems to creep, until you fancy you can hear all the 
clocks ticking. Every one speaks in a whisper, 
which makes their voices sound more audible, and 
walks on tiptoe, as if it were necessary to let their 
fear of making a noise be seen. 

I have not been in to see my father when Dr. 
Clarke comes again, although I know papa has not 
been sleeping, for, listening at his door, I can hear 
him moving to and fro. I am just going to knock 
and ask if I may not go in, when nurse puts her 
hand gently on my arm. 

u No, my dear," she says, " best let him be for a 
little time, as Dr. Clarke wished you, and I think 'tis 
what he Would rather himself." 

At his next visit Dr. Clarke stays a much longer 
time. Coming out this time and finding me wait- 
ing, he speaks to me in a much more cheerful 
tone. 

" Now, my dear little girl, you mustn't look at me 
so anxiously. Your father's doing very fairly — 
symptoms not yielding quite as quickly as I should 
like to see; so to hasten matters I've sent a note 
asking Dr. Grayson to come over and meet me, and 
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if we two can't set him right, we'll have one of the 
best men down from London." 

" Then he's very ill ? " my lips say ; I have no 
voice to speak in. 

" No, no, no ; well, ill — yes, but just with one of 
those things that all depends on its being taken in 
time. He'll pull round, don't you fear. All I wish 
is that he had spoken to me before, but it's often the 
way with those who have never ailed anything, and 
so the old proverb of the creaking door." 

I creep up-stairs to my own room, shut the door, 
and sit down. Papa ill — very ill, and I stunned so 
that I can't cry, can't think, hardly can care. How 
dreadful I What if I were to lose him ! — if he were 
to die ! I fly down- stairs to find some one to com- 
fort me. 

I am still sitting, with Dumps at my side, his 
hand in mine, when Dr. Grayson drives up to the 
door. He has come from Yesterford, the next town 
to Mallett, twelve miles away. He is quite a young 
man, but thought very much of because he has been 
physician to a London hospital. Nurse tells me this. 
She says that papa is very anxious to see him, and 
after he has gone that papa will see me. This is the 
greatest comfort I have had yet, and I consent to 
have something to eat, so that I may appear quite 
calm and cheerful during the interview. 

Dear, loving Dumps exhausts his memory, and I 
fancy draws largely on his imagination, by trying to 
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raise my spirits with stories of various persons he \\ 

has heard of, or his grandfather had known, all of 
whom have been taken suddenly ill, but very ill, and 
each one of whom has as rapidly got well again. 
Nurse coming in as often as she can to bring cheer- 
ing reports from the sick chamber, highly approves 
of Dumps' endeavours, and in two or three instances 
waits to cap his stories, adding on each occasion — 

" And it's all so different with your pa. If it was 
a stroke or a seizure I shouldn't feel so sure, but his 
complaint seems one that comes on all in a minute, 
and just as sudden and he's well again. It isn't your 
pa, it's you that's making me so anxious, Sylvia," 
and indeed her face is troubled as she looks at me. 
" There's the bell," she says, and away she runs, and 
then we hear the doctors going down-stairs into the 
dining-room. 

What can they be saying ? Will they never come 
out? Hark! yes, that's the door. I run to the 
window and look out — Dr. Grayson is driving away, 
Dr. Clarke returns to my father's bedroom. Another 
hour passes — at least so the clock tells me, if not 
it would seem sixty hours instead of sixty minutes 
that I have been sitting watching, waiting for the 
summons which is so long in coming. " Papa, 
papa," my heart seems crying, " why cannot I see 
you ? " I feel that if I could look at him, touch 
him, speak to him, after that nothing could be so 
bad to hear. I can't listen to Dumps now — I don't 
want to hear anything he has to tell me ; and the 
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poor fellow sits with his eyes fixed on a book, the 
pages of which he never turns. At last some one is 
coming. Dr. Clarke opens the door and walks 
straight over to me. 

" Sylvia, my dear," he says, now so gravely and 
gently, " your father wishes to see you." 

" Oh, I am so glad," and I jump up from the sofa 
on which I have been curled. 

" Before you go up," and he puts on me a detain- 
ing hand, " I want to say a little word of warning 
to you." I nod my head to show that I am attend- 
ing. " Your father takes a more unfavourable view 
than he need perhaps of his condition, and in this 
way may speak very despondingly to you. Now I 
want you to gather up all your courage so that you 
don't give way ; and if that is done I believe seeing 
you will be of benefit to him. It's a great thing in 
any illness, slight or severe, to have the mind set at 
ease, so should he begin telling you what he may 
wish done, try and keep as composed as you can, 
and promise to do all he wishes you to." 

" I will," I say. 

"That's right. Strive to keep calm and do all 
you can not to cry." 

" I shall not cry." I can say this with certainty. 
I do not feel as if I should ever cry again ; my eyes 
have been dry all day. If I wished to, it would be 
impossible for me to shed a tear. 



CHAPTER XX. 

To my surprise my father is not in bed, he is in his 
dressing-gown lying on the sofa. At first sight I do 
not think that he looks so very ill, but when I see 
him nearer I notice that bis face is pinched and not 
its usual colour. He does not appear to have heard 
me come into the room. His eyes are closed, and 
when he opens them I am standing by his side 
looking at him. His old smile — the one he seems 
to keep for me — tells me he is glad to see me. 
Kneeling down I press my lips softly to his hand. 

" Dear, dear papa, all day I have been longing to 
see you ; you know that, don't you ? " 

" You couldn't have done me any good, my dear," 
he says languidly, " and it would only have added to 
my pain that you should see me suffer." 

" You have been in pain then, papa ? 

" It seems to me I have — fortunately I can't speak 
from much previous experience." 

"No — I never knew you ill before; but you wifl 
soon be well again, you know." 

I say this with an effort, hoping it may possibly 
cheer him. Contrary to the despondency of which 
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Dr. Clarke has warned me, my father says more 
energetically than he has yet spoken — 

" Oh yes, I hope so. You mustn't think I'm full 
of dismal forebodings, because I've sent for you to say 
what I am going to, but this attack seizing me and 
so suddenly too, has made me reflect that, strong as 
I've always been, I am mortal like other men, whom- 
I have often blamed for not having their worldly 
affairs in order, when they might have returned the 
same reproach to me about some of my own." 

" Oh, but never mind thinking about that now, 
papa, wait until — " 

" No, no — the present moment is the time. 
Remember the old adage, delays are dangerous." 

" Of course, if it will give you ease of mind." 

" It will, my dear. There is no one else in the 
room, is there ? " 

" No, we are quite alone." 

" Go to the door, open it a little, and shut it again ; 
then come back." 

I notice that after each time he speaks he shuts 
his eyes as if it was an effort to him, but that is all. 
I can perceive no symptoms such as I have read in 
books attended death-bed scenes. Surely Dr. Clarke 
must Le mistaken. My father is not as ill as he 
thinks him. I obey his wishes and return to his 
side. 

" My dear little girl has grown into a woman 
now," he begins, "and it is as that that I am going 
to speak to her. Whenever I -am taken from this 
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world I am thankful that I leave you provided for. 
The deeds and papers relating to all properties are 
lodged with Mr. Longford Bartlett, who I can trust 
to look after and advise you. Whenever you marry, 
Sylvia, you will not go dowerless to your husband." 

" No, papa," I say calmly, for though I have in 
obedience to Dr. Clarke's instructions assumed an 
air of profound attention, the words my father says 
fall on my ears with little more meaning or interest 
than if he spoke in Greek. What could it matter to 
me how I was left ? If he was spared to me all was 
well ; if he was not \ cared not whether I should be 
a beggar or the possessor of thousands. 

"And now," he says, "we come to a matter 
which touches you closely, and has been for some 
long period the wish and desire of my heart. My 
strength does not permit me to make any long 
preamble, neither do I know that it is necessary." 

He pauses, and I can see that it is costing him 
something to make a beginning. The exact reason 
that makes me jump at his meaning I cannot tell, 
but so paramount is the desire to spare him that I 
say, " Is it about Lady Deloraine, papa ? " 

"You have guessed rightly; it is. The secret 
that I have long held I am going to confide to you, 
because if I die you are to take all the papers con- 
nected with it into your custody before Mr. Bartlett 
comes down." 

" Yes ; and what am I to do with them ? " 

"Well, first let me tell you where to find the 
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packet, tied up and docketed. Take that key off 

this bunch," he holds them towards me, " and take 

great care of it. It is the key of my escritoire. In 

the inner largest drawer are the papers I speak of. 

No one is to look over anything that is in there but 

you. Everything relates solely to my private per 

sonality." 

" Yes," I say, looking at the little key. I think 
he divines my feeling. 

" If, as I hope and trust, I recover, all you have 
to do is to give it me again ; in the meantime my 
mind is at rest that you have it in safe keeping." 

Cheered by this I take the key from its ring and 
attach it to my watch-chain. 

u Well, now to answer your question as to the 
way you are to act in regard to these papers. The 
explanation — stay — I think I must wait a few 
minutes before beginning that." He closes his eyes 
and seems to get paler. 

" Papa, isn't there anything I can give you ? " 

His face has turned from white to gray ; although 
he is lying down he seems to have fallen to- 
gether. ' 

" Call somebody," he murmurs. 

I ring the bell violently, and fly to the top of the 
stairs. 

" Nurse — Dr. Clarke — come somebody, quick." 

Nurse is with me almost immediately ; she hurries 
to the sofa. 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear; he's only took faint 
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like he's been before. He'll come round, you'll 



see/' 



" Dr. Clarke," I gasp. 

" Hasn't been gone from the door five minutes. 
You run down to Jacob ; tell him to go to King's 
and see if he's there, and send Sarah up to me." 

I know now that she thought the best remedy 
for my distress was giving me something to do. 

I send Jacob off. I stand with the door ajar, so 
that when they come there may not be an instant's 
delay. It seems an interminable time, but at last 
Dr. Clarke comes, saying — 

" Dear me, I hadn't got so far as Follett's lane." 

" He's fainted," I say. 

" Hm — it's no use ; we must get him into bed." 

Breathlessly I follow him back to the room. My 
father seems conscious. He says something to Dr. 
Clarke, who motions us to go out. Nurse only is 
told to remain. Outside I sit down on the top stair, 
so that I can watch the door, which is very long in 
opening. At length Dr. Clarke appears, and I hear 
him say — 

" He would have been here by the 7.50 train. I 
shall telegraph and try to stop him. It's of no use 



now." 



No use ! — what is of no use ? I spring up, so 
that Dr. Clarke sees me. 

,c Sylvia, my poor child," he says, " I fear your 
father is very ill," and then, as if unable to say 
more, he calls softly, " Nurse, I'll stay for a little 
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time — come here," and she coming out he puts her 
towards me. 

The tears are streaming down her cheeks. She 
clasps me in her arms. 

" Will he die ? " I say. 

" There's no hope, I fear. Something internal — 
whatever it is — has given way. So awfully sudden 
— seeming in perfect health yesterday. Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! " 

" Don't cry, nurse — don't cry," and I free myself 
from her arms. 

" What is it you're going to do ? " she says 
anxiously. 

" Go to my father," and I go and she follows me. 

No need to tell me now that he will never recover. 
At sight of him stretched there every atom of hope 
leaves me, and I kneel down at the bed by his side, 
my eyes fixed on the loved face which for the first 
time in my life does not take notice of me. And 
hours pass, and people come and go, ask questions 
and I answer them — but it is all as if in a dream. 
At length the muttering — unintelligible, but which 
he has constantly kept up, ceases. He gives two or 
three sighs, and then * * * * " What is it ? " 
I say. Somebody is trying to lift me up. 

"You mustn't stop any longer. It's no use now, 
my dear. Come away." 

I make a movement of resistance ; my eyes return 
to their watching. Suddenly the truth dawns on 
me — my father is dead. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Who can describe the days of blank misery which 
follow a death? That awakening in the morning, 
when for an instant all seems as usual — the swift 
flash of recollection bringing with one crushing blow 
the whole sense of desolation ; the heartrending 
formalities that have to be discussed ; the people 
you have to see ; the terribly commonplace platitudes 
that — said by way of comfort — you are forced to 
listen to. 

All this it has been my lot to endure. More 
than a week has passed since my father was laid in 
his grave ; and now in place of his familiar form in 
his accustomed chair, I have to go to a newly^made 
grave in Sharrow's churchyard to feel myself near 
to him. My mother lies buried in a little church- 
yard twenty miles away — a wish expressed in health, 
in death my father had felt it a comfort to gratify. 
Mallett churchyard is divided by a thoroughfare of 
the town. I could not consent to his resting where, 
except in the eye of every passer, I could never go 
and sit by him. So Sharrows was chosen, and it 
being Sunday afternoon, nurse, who in tenderness 
is a mother to me, has ordered a carriage to take 
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Dumps and me and herself there. We are my 
father's three mourners, although in far different 
degrees — I mourn him for him, they mourn him 
because of me. 

"We shall be in time for the service," says nurse, 
"and then we can wait until everybody is gone 
before we leave the church." 

It is a true summer's day, but, the beauty of all 
around instead of filling me with gladness seems to 
mock me. I know now that youth takes sorrow 
very bitterly ; resignation seldom comes until we 
have suffered frequently. It appeared to me then 
that I could never be happy again. I had not learnt 
the lesson that whether in grief or joy we should 
look beyond the present hour, which will pass away. 

Vainly poor Dumps tries to win a smile from me, 
pointing at the roses which are covering the hedges 
now ; but when I look a mist of hushed tears blots 
them from my view, and I can only see the vision of 
a figure who on earth I shall see no more. Nothing, 
so far, seems able to rouse any feeling of interest 
within me — the letters of condolence sent, the 
people who call, the messages which Sir Felix 
leaves with Dumps for him to give me each day. 
With my father's death, love seems to have died ; I 
no longer care who may or may not care for me. 

With unnecessary fuss, after much parleying with 
nurse, old Donkin the verger puts us into a pew. 
The service commences, and I follow without evei 
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once looking up or around, until a sudden pause and 
sort of confusion makes me lift my eyes. They fall 
on my lady, who, half out of her pew, as if she has 
been endeavouring to get out of church, is leaning 
pale and faint against Sir Felix, he bending anxiously 
over her. Mr. Bethune leans down from his reading- 
desk and says something to Tuckett, who sits below 
him, and he hastening to her help they assist her 
through the chancel into the vestry. At the conclu- 
sion of the service, seeing that the small congrega- 
tion lingers, as if irresolute what sympathy they 
ought to show, Mr. Bethune after going into the 
vestry comes out again and says — 

" I am sure I shall be setting the minds of all 
present at ease by letting them know that my lady 
is quite recovered, and has been able to return to the 
house. She has been very unwell lately, and thinks 
this slight attack of faintness was due to a little 
over-exertion. 

There is a shuffle of feet, and in five minutes 
we are at liberty to go into the churchyard, about 
which no one has cause to linger that afternoon. 
On the way back nurse naturally reverts to this 
circumstance. 

" I hope Sir Felix didn't think of it," says Dumps, 
"or he'd fancy there was some ill-luck about my first 
seeing any of his family. I wanted to have a look 
at my lady, and I couldn't see her from where I was, 
so I moved a little higher and hoisted myself up a 
bit. I think my crutch must have made a noise, for 
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she looked over as if it had startled her, and both 
our eyes seemed to meet ; and then she got pale and 
took hold of the door-handle. ,, 

"'I was struck with how old and ill she's got to 
look — wasn't you, Sylvia ? " 

" I didn't look at her," I say, "until she was faint, 
and of course she looked ill then." 

" Sir Felix seemed in a terrible way. He's got 
such a feeling affectionate heart' of his own, I don't 
know where it came from. I'm sure not from her." 

" Nurse ! " I say reprovingly. 

" Quite right, my dear — 'tain't proper, and just 
come from the house o' prayer too. 'Tis best let 
bygones be bygones ; but the tongue is an unruly 
member, which nobody ought to know better than 
me. 

One thing this occurrence has done — it has stirred 
in me the feeling that it is time that I looked at 
those papers intrusted to me by my father. Mr. 
Bartlett has been here, and has done and is doing all 
that is necessary. I am in a way left to his care, 
but with great liberty in all that concerns me. I 
tell him what my father's wishes were about the 
contents of his escritoire, not naming the papers, 
and he advises me to leave looking over these things 
until I am calmer; "then," he says, "they may 
afford a melancholy pleasure to you." He has gone 
back to London now — he went the day after the 
funeral ; in a week or so he is coming back again. 
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Before that time I feel it is my duty to look at 
those papers referring to Lady Deloraine, and try 
and discover what were my father's wishes about 
them. My lady is safe if they should prove to mean 
any small revenge — the fire in that case shall con- 
sume them ; she shall never know they came under 
my eyes. 

I have had the escritoire brought into my own 
room; I cannot yet bear to be alone in the one 
which papa occupied. I tell Dumps that I am 
going to look over some letters, for if I am absent 
from him for half an hour he fidgets, unless he 
knows what has become of me. I turn the key in 
the door, unlock the outer drawer, press the spring 
— which often as a child to my delight I have been 
permitted to do— the inner drawer flies open, and 
there lies the neatly tied-up packet, under the string 
of which, pushed in without untying it, is a letter 
folded longways, on the back of which is written — 
" Draft of letter sent June — , to Lady Deloraine/* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was eleven o'clock when I went into my room. 
At one nurse knocks at the door and says — 
" It's nearly dinner-time, Sylvia." 
"All right," I answer, " I am coming." 
So two hours have gone by — two hours, during 
which I have done nothing but read and re-read 
the letter which, my father's handwriting says, is 
the " draft of one sent June — , to Lady Deloraine." 
Well might she grow faint at sight of me — the 
daughter of the man who held her in his power — 
the poor victim who was made the condition of 
her son's keeping undisputed possession of his title 
and estates. 

The one passage which more than all the rest 
seems to fix my attention runs — 

"The sealing proof which you have so long 
dreaded, and I have so vainly sought after, is at 
length found. I could at any moment obtain from 
the parish register of the church where they were 
married the certificate which would deprive your 
son of the estate and title he has so long enjoyed. 
Therefore, in your own interest I must ask you to 
place no obstacle in the way of an intimacy with my 
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daughter. Receive her with the cordiality which 
possibly might be considered natural for you to 
show towards the child of a woman whose life you 
helped to greatly embitter." 

These words seem cut into — engraven in me. I 
see them when I am no longer looking at the paper 
they are written on. Humiliation, disappointment, 
bewilderment, alternately take possession of me, 
and all the while something within me goes on 
saying, " Does Sir Felix know ? " If he does, then 
indeed my cup of bitterness would overflow; and 
I recall his words, his looks, his actions, searching 
among them to discover a hint of or trace of 
treachery, but not a trace can I find. No, he is 
good, he is loyal, he is true. 

How the rest of the day passes I hardly know. 
I think Dumps must have noticed my preoccupa- 
tion, for he is very silent, and sits in his own room 
until tea-time. By that hour I have arrived at the 
conclusion that this burden is too heavy for me to 
bear unaided, and that I must seek counsel and 
sympathy from the one friend whom, I know, I can 
t rust implicitly. Whatever the explanation my father 
was prevented from giving me may have been, I 
will not believe he intended that I should offer 
myself as an object of barter. Later on in the 
letter there comes a passage which supplies some 
hope to me. "The youth to whom I refer is in 
delicate health, and not likely to long outlive his 
majority ; this makes the necessity of prompt action 
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imperative." So then if we can wait, this youth 
may die, and he dead, who will be the wiser as tc 
what he has been heir to? But in that interval 
what suffering for my lady ? Nay, poor soul, what 
suffering must be hers already ! How she must 
tremble as she wonders into whose hands those 
papers have fallen ? And then there is Sir Felix. 
Is it right to keep this knowledge from him ? 
Dumps will know — Dumps will advise me ; he will 
tell me what it is right I should do. 

So, tea over, I put my arm round Dumps' neck, 
which is our usual way of walking together, and 
say — 

" Come with me, I've something to show you. 
I want to have a talk with you — your advice about 
something." 

" All right." 

" You're not feeling well, are you ? " I ask 
anxiously, for his eyes look heavy. 

"Quite well. Is it that I'm pale? I've beer* 
reading a letter written by my mother, and it's 
made me cry, that's the reason." 

" Dear ! %% I say, rubbing my cheek against his in 
sympathy, " what should we do if we had not got 
each other ? " 

" What indeed ! I should be friendless and 
forlorn." 

" And I too. We must never part from one 
another." 

" / shall never want to part, but — " 
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" But what ? " 

" Oh, you will marry one day.'* 

" Not at all likely, and if I do, unless the man 
takes you he will have to leave me." 

He gives a shake of his head and a smile. 

41 However," he says, " I feel better for you saying 
so," and with this we go on into my room. 

There I tell him what my father said to me when 
we last spoke together, and how the sight of my lady 
had made me resolve not to longer delay looking at 
these papers connected with her ; how that morning 
I had opened the drawer and found, tied up with 
them, a letter, and that letter I was going to give 
him to read that he might help me to decide what 
it was right for me to do. 

Between us two I know there is no need of protes- 
tations, or binding promises of secrecy ; we feel each 
can trust the other ; only on my side I am conscious 
that Dumps has the higher nature, and that what- 
ever is good in me he always helps to strengthen 
and bring out. 

I turn away while he reads the letter. When I 
think he has finished I go back to my seat at his 
side. His face is overspread by a pink flush, his 
mouth is parted as if with a smile. He is silent, 
which does not surprise me. 

" Isn't it dreadful ? " I say. " What can we do ? 
Dumps, tell me — you don't think Sir Felix can 
know ? If I thought he did I should detest him for 
his hypocrisy." 
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" No," he says resolutely, "of that I feel sure. I 
can answer for him. It is all his mother's doing, 
Via. Poor lady !" 

" I suppose it's certain to be true ? " 

The letter seems to say so." 

" What I thought was, if we didn't do anything 
but just waited for the other one to die ? only, as we 
don't know who he is, we shouldn't know when it 
happened — perhaps, though, the papers would tell 
us; I haven't opened them." 

" Nor should I," and he. stretches out his hand 
to the packet as if to prevent me. " It's best to 
leave them as your father left them, with the seal 
unbroken; and I should just put them into Lady 
Deloraine's hands and ttll her she had them as you 
got them ; nobody had seen them." 

" But she would suspect that I must know what 
they were about, and she might believe — well, and 
for aught I know, Sir Felix might one day believe 
it too — that I had consented to this bargaining. 
No, Dumps," and tears of pride, not of sorrow, flow, 
" I cannot remain under that humiliating suspicion. 
They must know that it was a madness of my poor 
father's, not of mine." 

We both sit silent for a few minutes, and then 
Dumps says — 

" Via, do you think I could manage it for you ? 
Would you intrust the giving of the papers, to Lady 
Deloraine, to me ? I might answer questions and say 
for you what you might not be able to say for yourself,* 
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I catch at the suggestion ; the idea seems to me 
excellent. We discuss everything that we think 
could possibly happen ; invent every question that 
it seems likely to us my lady may put ; but far in 
interest above every other consideration is the desire 
to know if Sir Felix is a party to this fraud. When 
Dumps by a word of doubt seems to cast a shadow 
on him, I take up the cudgels in his cause ; if I pick 
up a stone to throw he will not permit it to reach 
its aim. We are agreed that if we could believe it 
possible that Sir Felix was anything but what we 
believe him to be, we would turn our backs on 
Mallett so that we might never see him again. 

" But that will not be necessary, Via," Dumps 
says earnestly, and little by little he goes on to 
repeat to me all Sir Felix has said during my season 
of sorrow. Yesterday I believe it would not have 
had any interest for me, now I listen to each word 
eagerly. Every day he has been to inquire, and on 
many days he has asked for Dumps, so that this 
bond of sympathy for me has drawn the two closer 
to one another. 

" Whoever may be the real heir, he couldn't be 
so nice as Sir Felix could be." 

Dumps readily assents that it would be impossible, 
and adds that probably it may be some poor fellow 
who is not fitted for such a position, who would 
refuse to accept it, who is happy as he is, living 
unknown and in obscurity. 

" He must be the son of that Mr. Harold Delo- 
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raine who died," I say. " Nurse told me that he 
had been heard to swear that he would be revenged 
on my lady. It was he who was in love with my 
mother." 

" Then for that reason," says Dumps, a little 
sadly, "you ought to try not to dislike his son — not 
even in thought, you know." 

" Oh, I don't dislike the poor fellow. How could 
I, when I never heard of his existence until now ? 
That I should wish he was somebody else, or not 
here at all, is but natural." 

" Apparently he hasn't much chance of troubling 
people for very long." 

The tone in which he says this is so bitter, that I 
look wonderingly at him, and to explain his meaning 
he adds — 

" Don't you see, Via, dear, that it is only natural 
for me to feel sympathy with all in misfortune. I 
know what it is to be weak and sickly, not to even 
look like other people do, so that my coming into 
the world was a misfortune, not a pleasure to any- 
body." 

" Now you're very unkind and cruel," I say, " and 
I didn't think you'd say anything to make me cry, 
when you know that you're my greatest comfort, 
and that I have scarce any one else left to care for 

•*1A »' 

me. 

Dumps puts his arms round me, and to my surprise 
I find that he too is crying ; and asking the reason 
he tells me that he has had more excitement than 
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he is used to that day ; that in addition to what I 
have told him, he has read the letter delivered tc 
him by grandfather, and that the contents upset him. 

" Because it was sad ? " I ask. 

" Partly that ; and then to read loving words 
now, that were written for your eyes to see some 
fifteen years ago, and which nobody else has looked 
upon since she who's dead and gone wrote them, 
seems to take you out of yourself somehow, and 
draw you near to the world above, where she is 
waiting." 

" Your mother," I say softly, •' was a very good 
woman — I feel sure of that, Dumps." 

" I think she was," he says simply. " She was 
below my father in station, but I have reason to feel 
very proud of her." 

I know by this that Dumps has learnt more about 
his parentage — about which he has confessed to me 
he has frequently felt some curiosity — but I am too 
tired to enter on any new topic of conversation. 
I know whatever there is to know he will in due 
time tell me ; that if he keeps silence now, it is 
because he would rather seem to be engrossed by 
my interests than divert my attention to his own. 

" We'll settle about what time it will be best for 
me to go to-morrow," he says, after we have sat 
some time silent, each occupied with reflections. 

" Yes ; that is if you still think it is really right 
what we intend doing ? Well, in this way," for I 
see some explanation is needed from me; "if ever 
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Sir Felix should know, would he be angry? I 
should be terribly angry with any one who helped 
me to keep unknowingly what they knew did not 
belong to me." 

" So should I be, and I feel certain that would be 
Sir Felix's feeling also. If I didn't think so I 
shouldn't respect him. Besides, he would not be 
acting up to the character he gave his family. Don't 
you remember him telling us when we were looking 
at the pictures, that it was their boast that a Delo- 
raine never dishonoured his name." 

" How long ago it seems since then ! — such a boy 
and girl as you and I were." 

" And now ? " 

" Oh, the sorrow I have had, and the trouble and 
anxiety of all this has made a woman of me." 

" Well, things have come to me that have turned 
me into a man. However, as that was to be, thank 
God that we are together to help each other! 
Nothing can make me very miserable while my 
sister Via is left to me." 

" Neither can I be wholly unhappy with you for 
my brother, Dumps." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was decided between us that twelve o'clock would 
be the most fitting hour for Dumps to start on his 
important errand. Some excuse about going to the 
tailor would serve to stop nurse's curiosity. At the 
station, which would be on the way, he would have 
a fly and drive to the gates of the big avenue, get 
out there, and walk up to the house. Knowing but 
few persons in Mallett, his movements would not 
create any observations ; while, on the contrary, with 
me, every second individual I met would wonder 
where I could be going, and the many I knew to 
speak to would not hesitate to ask me. Also, if 
Dumps was even seen going into Sharrows House, 
the cause would be assigned to one of those queer 
fancies to queer people that Sir Felix was always 
taking. He had been noted for this peculiarity since 
he was a boy, and years ago — before I had spoken 
to him — I had heard it gossiped over with nurse, 
who would chuckle at the certainty that it was a 
thorn in the flesh of my lady. 

It would be tedious to set down all that Dumps 
and I said before he left me. In substance it was 
always the same thing, repeated again and again. 
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Did Sir Felix know? Were we doing the right 
thing ? Ought not some one to tell him ? This last 
question pressed far more heavily on me than on 
Dumps, who comforted me somewhat by saying that 
it was more his mothers duty than ours. 

" Only," I say, " I cannot bear that there should 
be a secret between me and any one I care for, and 
of course — if he does not know — although we may 
not see him, I shall go on caring for him just the 
same." 

It is I who talk, Dumps is less disposed for 
conversation. He is serious, and thoughtful, and 
evidently much occupied by the task he has under- 
taken. 

" Oh, I so hope that what we are doing is right," 
I repeat, growing more nervous as the hour draws 
near. 

" I hope so too," he says solemnly, " I have 
asked God to give me help, and I know He will do 
so because I am trying to carry out the wishes of 
those who are no longer here." 

Then it is his belief that my father's last inten- 
tions were better than the letter would lead us to 
think. Surely if he can give that credit to him I may 
do so too. " It might have been that papa was 
sorry and wished to make amends to her. Evidently 
he wished to keep the secret from Mr. Bartlett, to 
whom he entrusted all his other papers." 

Dumps nods his head assentingly. 
I shall watch so anxiously for your return," I 
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add, as I bid him good-bye. " It seems almost 
unkind to let you bear all the unpleasantness of this 
interview. I hope it won't make you ill by agitating 
you." 

" I am hardly ever agitated if I am prepared for 
things ; it is the sudden shocks and frights that 
turn me faint ; but don't fear that anything of that 
sort will occur now. I've made up my mind what 
to say, and what to do ; and though I cannot keep 
my heart from beating, and I feel my cheeks are 
rather red — in everything else I'm just as cool as a 
cucumber." 

I cannot say the same of myself, seldom have I 
felt so excited or so uneasy. In my late sorrow I 
sat silent and unoccupied, now I cannot keep for 
two minutes in the same place or the same position. 
The necessity to rouse oneself is the great remedy 
for the over-indulgence of sorrow which, after a time, 
is apt to make us selfish. As long as I live I shall 
mourn my father and love his memory, and that sad 
and sudden death will, I think, always remain a 
lesson to me. But my affection is in no way 
lessened because I want to begin to remember now 
those about me who have a claim on me, first and 
foremost among whom is my dear old nurse, w r hose 
strength this recent trial has taxed severely. " I do 
believe I'm growin' old," she has said several times 
of late, which interpreted means that she is feeling 
ill, " though my age ain't nothin' (nearing the 
seventies I should say) if you count by years. 
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Comin' of a family, too, whose boast is that they 
none of 'em die except from want o' breath, which 
is like to be my end if I don't take care, puffin' an J 
pantin' as I do, like any grampus or porpoise, at the 
least rise of ground or flight of stairs." 

The bare thought of what life would be now with- 
out her sends me running up to her room. The 
speed at which I enter — bursting open the door in 
my old way — makes her face beam with pleasure. 
She recognizes the signs of recovery. Have I not 
heard her say that it was all tops and bottoms with 
the joy and the grief of the young ? After a few 
remarks on indifferent matters, I determine to try 
and find out whether she can throw any light on this 
startling discovery. 

" I've been thinking, nurse, of what you once told 
me about that poor Mr. Harold Deloraine. Didn't 
you say he never married ? " 

" Well, 'twas thought he never did." 

" Why do you say thought ? " 

" Because a rumour got spread about of him being 
met or seen with Lucy Gray; she used to be a great 
deal about with his mother, who was a sad invalid 
lady, and bequeathed her poor constitution to her 
son. Lucy was a sort of companion in her way, 
and a nice-mannered, good girl, so that when the 
people here heard they were together, they felt sure 
he'd married her." 

" What made them think he hadn't, then ? " 

" Oh, for one thing, the pishing and shawing of 
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his father and my lady, and then, after his death, 
nobody comin' forward to claim nothin' of them 
made the thing die out. I never could hear what 
became of Lucy. She wasn't one o' these parts, 
and so there was nobody to ask or to say." 

" Did my mother ever know her ? " 

" Yes, and liked her, as everybody else did. If he 
had set his heart to marry, he might have made a 

worse choice than Lucy. Your pa " Suddenly 

she looks forward into the road, for from her seat in 
the window she can see everything and everybody. 
" What's this, drawin* up at our door ? " she says. 
" Merciful Heaven, defend me ! " and she turns round 
her terrified face. " It's my lady — Lady Deloraine. 
She's got out of the coach, and's comin* in here, 
and — why it's Dumps is with her I What for 
goodness gracious sake has happened to that boy 
now ? " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nurse has seen rightly, my lady has come in — she 
is here — from below I here Dumps calling " Via 1 " 

For an instant I stand irresolute. Why does he 
not come up to fetch me? Why does he stop below? 
For the reason (I learn later), that she may be sure 
that we have held no communication with each 
other. " Via," is repeated louder. 

" I'm coming," I answer, and, unmindful of what 
nurse is saying, not even catching the words or their 
meaning, I go down to the room into which my lady 
has been taken. 

With the door handle in my hand, I make another 
pause until, feeling that if I linger I may find myself 
flying upstairs again, I make a desperate effort and 
walk in. 

There, on an ottoman, with her back to the window, 
sits the idol of my childish fancy ; her head bent 
down, but not so low but that I am struck with the 
pallor of her face. Beautiful she must always look 
to me, but there is an anxious expression which I 
have never noticed before, and a drooping of that 
haughty bearing which, knowing what I do, strikes 
me as most pathetic. 
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"It was Lady Deloraine's own wish to come here," 
Dumps says, as if by way of introduction ; " I told 
her I was sure you would not consider it necessary." 

" Necessary ! Oh, no. I am very sorry if that is 
the reason of your visit." 

" It is not the reason," she says, and her manner in 
speaking to me is very gracious. "I came because I 
wanted to thank you, and also because some ex- 
planation is due to you." 

I try to make her understand that I wish none ; 
that the contents of the packet had not been com- 
municated to me, and that the two or three vague 
allusions in my father's letter to her is all I know." 

" So I have been already told," and she looks 
towards Dumps to indicate her informant, "yet, 
whatever opinion you may have formed of me, you 
would have a lower one still did I remain silent as 
to my gratitude." 

" Oh, my lady ! " I say, " you are making far too 
much of the share I have had in this, only that I 
greatly desire that you should believe that I was 
absolutely ignorant of the — the part my father de- 
sired that I should fill ; I should regret deeply that 
the knowledge, such as it is, had ever come to me." 

She is regarding me fixedly now ; letting her dark 
eyes rest upon my face, as if she would read the 
thoughts to which I would not give utterance. 

" I believe' that you are a g>od girl," she says 
slowly, " and that you have your mother's heart as 
well as her face." 
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A quick-drawn sigh that is almost a sob escapes 
me. I am going to answer her when she continues — 

"You must credit me with not wishing to pain 
you when I say that your father, Mr. Carleton, had 
always a baneful influence on me ; it may be that we 
had a bad influence on each other. I am not seeking 
to screen myself. What he suspected, he knew I 
suspected also. It was for me to have made doubt 
certainty. You are too young to know how easy it is 
to tamper with temptation — to cheat yourself into the 
belief that what you desire to be false cannot be true. 
This was my case. Antagonism with one, who I 
knew desired the downfall of myself and any one 
belonging to me, made me refuse to give him the 
advantage of even acknowledging that I admitted 
a doubt. But, believe me, when the letter came 
saying that positive proof was in his hands, it was 
my intention to lay the whole thing before my 
lawyer, desire him to search the matter out, and com- 
municate to Mr. Carleton that it was not my wish 
that my son should live an impostor. The distress 
I felt in having to tell my son that it was possible 
he might find out he was not the rightful possessor 
of the title and property, was not so acute as the 
confession I must make, that for some years past I 
had not been wholly free from this suspicion. Felix 
has a very honourable nature." 

Involuntarily Dumps and I exchange a look of 
triumphant sympathy which does not escape unob- 
served by my lady. 
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" You judged him quite rightly," she says, telling 
me that Dumps has already spoken of this to her ; 
" also," she continues, " he has a high opinion of 
his mother, which it will be her bitter task to some- 
what deprive him of, poor boy ! " 

" No, no, dear lady," cries Dumps, " never. On 
that we must have a positive promise from you." 

She shakes her head resolutely. " Nothing," she 
says, "ought to humiliate me so much as the 
generosity you have both shown to me, ill deserved 
by me from you," and she looks at Dumps sorrowfully. 
"I made your father's life miserable to him." 
Dumps puts up his hand as if to stop her, but, 
disregarding the attempt, she continues, " I schemed 
until I separated him from the woman he loved, 
and then I turned my back upon her and let her die 
without a word of kindness from me, and this is the 
way the children of those two pay back my evil 
deeds to me." 

Already I have sprung to my feet ; the veil before 
my eyes is torn away. " Dumps," I cry, " Dumps, 
is it possible ? Can it be you, Mr. Harold's son ? 
And you knew — knew when I was talking to you ? " 

" Oh ! " he groans, turning to my lady, " I did so 
beg of you not to tell her. I wanted that she, that 
nobody should ever know — why — why did you betray 
me ? " 

" But who told my lady ? How was it you came 
to know ? " 

"II" she says in answer to me; "from the moment 
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my eyes fell upon him in Sharrows church I saw at 
once to whom Mr. Carleton's letter alluded ; and 
when this morning he presented himself before me I 
thought he had come to claim what he knew was 
his own, and in the accusations I made I discovered 
his generosity. I cannot accept it for myself, I dare 
not for my son. If it ever came to his knowledge 
he would never forgive me. In honour, trust, and 
generosity, Felix is a true Deloraine. Poverty would 
be nothing to him compared with the slightest stain 
on his good name." 

" Am I to understand by this that you are resolved 
to tell him ? " 

" Yes ; steadfastly resolved I am." 

" You mean this, my lady ? " and he fixes his eyes 
upon her. 

" I do." 

" Then I must ask you to wait for a moment," and 
taking up his crutch, Dumps rises and goes out of 
the room. 

Oh, how sorry I feel for my lady ! A glance at 
her pale face shows me the agitation which she is all 
but vainly trying to keep under. Unmindful of my, 
presence, she clasps her hands and presses them 
hard together, then she goes to the window and, 
under pretence of looking out into the garden, she 
leans her head against the frame. She is still so 
standing, when Dumps returns to the room, holding 
in one hand a lighted candle. Going to the fireplace 
he takes from his side pocket a paper which he holds 
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over the flame, and, watching it catch fire, he says, 
in a voice which betrays to me his intense excite- 
ment : 

"I know that, without a promise, I can trust to 
you, Via, never to betray me. This destroyed, Lady 
Deloraine, what proof have you to show to your son 
or to anybody ? " 

At that moment he believed he was sacrificing 
every claim he possessed, and, in our ignorance of 
what by law may be different, I shared his idea. 

My lady utters a cry of entreaty. " No, no," she 
says, stretching out her hands, and then, seeing the 
blazing mass fall charred into the fender, " Why — 
why have you done this ? " 

" I have been driven to it," says Dumps, his voice 
quivering. " I told you what my mother's wishes 
were. I read them to you in her letter. I told you 
how I meant to regard them, and then I showed you 
the certificate of her marriage, which I have just 
burnt. In making clear to you the honour of my 
parents, I have done all that is required of me. I 
will not be forced into a position that would be 
hateful to me, and that would make the uncertain 
time I have to live a misery. It has pleased you to 
leave me for years in obscurity ; in obscurity I will 
remain. You may try to deprive your son of his 
possessions, but you shall not compel me to fill his 
place." 

Can this be Dumps who is speaking? My lady 
stands listening, as if paralyzed and unable to reply. 
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Suddenly the frail little figure totters. I hear a 
gasping, smothered sound which makes me spring 
over, only just in time to catch Dumps from falling. 

" Oh, Lady Deloraine," I say, as I try to get him 
on to the sofa, fortunately near by, " please, please 
— the agitation has been too much for him ; he ought 
not to have excitement of any kind, he is so delicate ; 
these fainting attacks make him so ill. Without 
immediate care Dr. Clarke says he might die at any 
time." 

" Oh, I pray to be spared that ! " she cries, looking 
at him in terror, — for indeed one might well take 
him for dead now. " God keep me from the reproach 
of killing him ! " and, kneeling down, she takes his 
thin hands and chafes them gently. 

In the meantime I have called Martha to my aid ; 
together we manage to lay him down quite flat, and 
then I send her to bring nurse to me with some of 
the remedies we have been told to give him. 

It is not until I notice that the dear old thing is 
making the stiffest of starched curtsies, that I recol- 
lect the rooted animosity nurse bears to my lady, who, 
with the evident intention of being gracious, says : 

" It's many years since you and I met, Sampson, 
but you're not greatly changed." 

" No, my lady, I'm thankful to say that I'm not 
of a changin' sort." 

" A little stouter, perhaps." 

I think my lady wishes us to see that nurse's 
meaning manner has not been noticed by her. 
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" Oh, if it's face and figure you're speakin* of, my 
lady, time doesn't deal any better with poor folks 
than it does with our betters." Then turning quickly 
to me, " Why, whatever mischance has befell him 
before this ? " she asks. 

" Nothing," I answer ; " why ? " 

" Oh, I set it down that some street misfortune 
has happened, seein' him come back in company with 
Lady Deloraine, whose habit it has never been to 
enter inside these doors." 

The bristling way in which she speaks is far more 
than the words she says, and I turn a look of apology 
at my lady, begging that she will make some allow- 
ance for her. Evidently she understands my feelings, 
for giving my arm a little pressure she says in my 
ear, " Don't be troubled, I quite understand her, and 
I think the better of her because she refuses to 
forgive me." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Happily Dumps' attack is but a slight one. He 
recovers consciousness before my lady goes away* 
Indeed, until then she makes no sign of leaving. 
" I should like to speak to him again before I return 
home," she says to me ; "I daresay you will be able 
to tell me if this is possible, or whether it would be 
running any risk for him ? " 

As soon as nurse ascertains that he is reviving, 
she is in a great hurry to go from the room, and 
knowing how matters stand I do not seek to detain 
her. 

Directly Dumps opens his eyes, he looks round in 
search of Lady Deloraine, who at once goes over to 
him, and says, so sweetly and tenderly, " I fear this 
attack is due to me ; I am very excitable, as you have 
seen, and am apt to try the nerves of sensitive 
persons. You must forgive me this once, it shall 
not happen again." 

" I am better, as you see," and he motions me to 
put a pillow that he may more easily speak what he 
has to say, " but I shall not really recover unless you 
make a promise to me." 
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" I will promise anything that I think I can keep." 

" You can keep this, because it is only for a time. 
Do not speak to Sir Felix until I am a little stronger, 
and able to say to him myself what I want to. If 
you insist now on telling him all that has passed 
between us, I shall have to make a great effort to ex- 
plain to him what I have in my mind ; and weak as 
I am, that might prove fatal to me." 

" Not for the world," she says hastily, " but how 
shall I account for my coming here ? As good fortune 
would have it, Felix went to see Mr. Bethune this 
morning, but at any moment he might pass, and see 
the carriage standing; and if not, others will, and are 
certain to tell him." 

" Could you not frankly say to him that you came 
to see Via? " — he lowers his voice so that it may not 
catch my ear — " as circumstances are now, wouldn't 
that seem possible ? " 

" Yes," she says hesitatingly, " it might." 

" I wondered whether that would not be a good ex- 
planation to give to everybody," Dumps continues, 
'at least to everybody here — above all, I desire to 
keep those who live in Mallett, and about it, from 
talking." 

"That is indeed thoughtful of you," she says; and 
after a pause she adds, " You must give me time to 
think these things over. In the meanwhile you have 
my promise not to mention any of this to my son. 
Would you like to see him ? " 

" Very much." 



1 
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" Then I will tell him to come here." 
" Do. I want us to be great friends." 
"I think," and she struggles to repress a sigh, 
" that you are that already. Never dreaming who 
you were, he has talked a great deal about you to 
me. Can you not guess what I felt when he told me 
of your strange likeness to the old portrait, and that 
your name was Marmaduke ? From that moment, 
I believe, my better nature prevailed. I made a 
resolution that night that, cost what it might, I 
would ascertain who you really were." 

" Well, now that you know," he says, significantly, 
"that must satisfy you. It is not for long that I 
shall disturb the peace of any one. Oh, that does 
not distress me," he adds, in answer to her look of 
pain ; " but here with Via I am as happy as I can 
be, and happy you must let me remain." 

I cannot see the look she gives him, but that it is 
a kindly one I know, for with that simple grace 
which is natural to Dumps he carries the hand 
which she gives him to his lips, and lets them rest 
for an instant there; and my lady bends over him her 
beautiful face, and it seems to me that she is saying 
a prayer. 



I bid her a shy good-bye, for I do not feel sure as 
to the footing we stand on. She has thanked me, 
has said I have been generous to her, but I do not 
know whether she will ever come here again, or if I 
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am meant to go and see her. Holding my hand she 
says: 

u My son has lately often spoken of you. I find 
he has not said too much in your praise." 

"Oh, Sir Felix is too kind," I answer with 
confusion. " We have seen so very little of each 
other." 

" He was always very much attracted by you even 
when a little boy." 

I smile, remembering the very scanty interest I 
ever felt in him. 

" It is quite true." 

" Yes, I know," I say hastily, not wishing her to 
think I doubt her; " what made me smile was that 
I never looked at him. You, Lady Deloraine, were 
the object of my admiration. I used to ask to go to 
Sharrows to church that I might look at you." 

" Ah ! " and she gives a shake of her head, 
" many a stab has that wistful little face given to 
my heart — not entirely a hard one, if its owner had 
not striven to choke much that was good in it with 
the desires and ambitions of the world. Vanity, love 
of rank and power, are terrible pitfalls to some of us 
in youth, and our wishes are granted that we may 
realize what a shadow of happiness such things 
bring." 

I don't know what emboldens me to say, " My 
father often gave me to understand that a false 
ambition had embittered his life. He had long cast 
it aside for himself, but he still clung to it for me." 



t 
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" I understand," she says, " and surely, if any one 
could feel pity, I, who have sinned from a similar 
weakness, ought to find forgiveness for him. . . . 
Come/ 1 and she takes me by the other hand, so that 
both are held in hers, " shall we bridge over twenty- 
five years ? Will you take with me the vacant place 
your mother left ? " 

I can find no words to say. I can only look at 
her; but in my tearful eyes she reads my answer, 
and, opening her arms, she folds them round me, 
saying : 

" Sylvia ! my old friend's daughter I " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

My lady gone, I run back to Dumps, who is still too 
exhausted to move from the sofa. I think he reads 
in my face the incredulity, wonder, surprise, with 
which I regard him. " 'Twasn't to deceive you, 
Via," he says languidly, " but it would have been 
ever so much better if nobody had ever suspected." 

" I don't believe so. I believe that knowing it 
will make us all much happier." To prove this I 
repeat to him what has just happened between me 
and my lady. That pleases him as much as I 
thought it would. 

" And won't Sir Felix be glad ? " 

" Yes," I say, and in my lighthearted thought- 
lessness I add : " I think he will, Sir Dumps." 

He quickly puts up his hand. " No, Via, not 
even in fun, unless you would hurt me, which I 
know you never will do. Something my lady said 
which I need not repeat to you — for in many ways 
both to her and to me it was a painful interview — 
made it necessary, almost forced it, on me to prove 
my parents' marriage and my legitimacy; but that 
once done, all the rest must be buried in oblivion, 
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for, with the exception of my lady, the circumstances 
of my birth neither interest nor concern anybody." 

" Not Sir Felix ? " 

"No. I cannot see that knowing would cause 
him anything but pain, and why should that be 
given him ? Ultimately it must be all his, I am 
not even like my father, I could never marry ; " 
and for the first time he heaves a quick-drawn little 
sigh. I take his hand and rub my cheek to and fro 
upon it, and after a silence I ask tearfully: 

" Can you forgive poor papa ? " 

" Entirely I do. I knew for a long time that 
there was some mystery of which he was aware 
as well as grandfather. The old man would say: 
' Lawyer's very sharp, but he don't outwit me,' and 
he told me that Mr. Carleton was searching for 
something for motives of his own. ' He's wantin* 
to make a job of it,' he used to tell me. ' I can see 
that; but, whether for right or wrong, what your 
mother gave into my hands to give you, that I mean 
to do. If you then give it to him, no one can blame 
me.' He did give it to me, and that was the packet 
I opened yesterday." 

" Didn't your mother, then, wish you to claim what 
you had a right to ? " 

" No; she said in her letter — and a letter to her 
from my father was enclosed in proof of it — that she 
knew when she married him that she would have to 
remain satisfied with the knowledge that she was his 
wife; that he would suitably provide for her, but 
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that he had no wish to take her out of her own 
station. When my birth was expected he seemed 
to alter his mind ; but when, instead of the healthy 
boy he had looked for, a sickly, deformed baby came, 
who they predicted couldn't outlive his childhood, 
he took no steps towards acknowledging me to his 
family. He left my mother to look after me, and 
went abroad to Egypt, where he died. It was 
something about having the money — the £200 a 
year — transferred after her death to me that gave 
to my lady the first hint that there was a child. 
Her husband was dead, and Sir Felix was born. 
In some way my existence became guessed at by 
your father, who then commenced his search, and 
held a rod in terror over Lady Deloraine." 



"Supposing you had been well and strong, 
Dumps, would you," I ask, " have claimed what 
belongs to you, or do you think you would have 
acted the same — in carrying out your mother's 
wishes as now?" 

"Impossible to say; I fear I might have had 
a temptation which would have been very hard to 
resist; still, the one thing I should have wished 
most of all to have seen then, I hope I may be 
yet spared to see." 

" What is that ? " I ask innocently. 

" I won't tell you now ; when it comes to pass 
you shall know." 
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A feeling of consciousness keeps me from pur- 
suing this subject, and gradually sitting there, with 
all around quiet and still, I fall to thinking. How 
strange is life ! How unlooked-for and unsought 
are the events which weave together for our joy 
or sorrow ! When we least expect it — following on 
years made up of weeks and days, each the dull 
counterpart of the other — Romance knocks at the 
door, happiness sings under our window. 

And then, as if in reproach, comes the recollec- 
tion of my recent sorrow, and the keen regret I 
feel for the part which my father has played in 
these events; and without any lessening of the 
love, which I must ever feel for him, I let my 
tears fall silently. 

"I do believe I've had a nap," says Dumps, 
suddenly opening his eyes, " and it's made me 
feel ever so much better too. I could go upstairs 
now, Via, without its hurting me/' 

"If you think so, we'll go," I say; "I expect 
we shall find nurse full of curiosity. We may have 
some difficulty in putting her off as to the reason 
of that visit from my lady." 

But as soon as we are in the room, without giving 
us time to say a word, the dear old thing bursts 
out with what she thinks a perfectly miraculous 
phenomenon. " Now I do hope for the future, 
unless anybody wants to anger me, they won't 
begin no argument against dreams," in which she 
is a firm believer. 
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" Why ? " we cry, delighted to have her attention 
diverted from the subject we fear. 

" For this," she says with solemnity. " Last 
) night I dreamt that I was sitting, as might be 
/ here, when in walked a cat, and sat herself down 
opposite to me. I thought I got up and shished 
at her ; but she wouldn't move, and then all of 
a sudden, while I was looking, I saw it was my 
lady. Well, that dream went as clean out of my 
head as though it had never been in, until I walked 
into that room, and saw hen 4 Here's the cat ! ' 
I said, and you might have knocked me down 
with a feather." 

"You managed to keep your presence of mind, 
though." 

" In what way ? " 

"Why, I thought when she spoke to you, you 
answered her very snappily." 

" Not more than I meant to. I've no reason for 
curryin' favour with my lady. She could ' Sampson ' 
me fast enough this morning when it suited her 
purpose to ; but for the last twenty year and more 
when I've met her, if I'd been Sampson walked 
out of the Bible, she couldn't have passed by more 
as if she didn't know me." 

" Oh," I say, " but you must try and think better 
of her — because she came to see me, and ask me 
to let her look on me as her old friend's daughter." 

" Hum ! " she snorts, " she's taken her time about 
it, anyway." 
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"When we've done wrong we can't do more than 
say we're sorry," puts in Dumps. 

" Oh, well, if she's got to say she's sorry for every 
bit o' mischief she's done, her work's cut out for 
her; but there, 1 don't want to be a firebrand in 
the family, keepin' up strifes and animosities ; 
besides, I can see whose hand — under the hand of 
Providence — is workin' all this ; 'tis easy to per- 
ceive it's Sir Felix doin'. Why such a woman 
should have such a right-minded, affectionate, 
peace-makin' son, beats me — though that's speakin' 
out of the wickedness of the heart too, for no doubt 
the Lord's given him to her that she may be 
showed the evil of her ways." 



^CHAPTER XXVII. 

Later that same afternoon, .as we are sitting in 
our own room — for as yet our habits remain 
unaltered — a familiar knock at the street door tells 
us that Sir Felix is our visitor. Since my father's 
death we have not met, and I feel suddenly that 
shrinking which a recent sorrow gives, from fresh 
faces. 

" I'd best go down and bring him here," says 
nurse ; " no more up and downstairs for you to-day." 
This is to Dumps, who answers her, " I'd rather 
you'd stop and give me my drops again. Via won't 
mind going down to him, will you ? " 

" No," I say, half hesitatingly, and then remem- 
bering all that has passed since we last parted, I am 
glad of his thoughtful suggestion. If ever Dumps 
asks anything for himself, you may be quite sure 
it is out of consideration for somebody else. " I'll 
just speak to him and bring him up here directly." 

Never could any one say things that are more 
kind and full of sympathy than Sir Felix. He 
speaks in a way about my father that makes me 
feel so grateful to him. He tells me how sorry 
he felt for me ; and after talking for some time 
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about this, he speaks of his mother and his delight 
at hearing of the visit she has paid me, and then 
it is my turn to tell him all that happened — what 
she said of herself and of him, and finally how 
she had taken me to her heart as her old friend's 
daughter. 

" Didn't I t^l} you it would come all right ? " he 
says exultingly. "Oh, I know her so well; I shall 
always feel awfully sorry that your father and she 
didn't get on together; but you see it was all 
prejudice against hint, not you. I don't believe 
any one, if they tried, could help loving you, Via. 
I' only know J couldn't." Not a dawn of suspicion 
crosses his mind but that my lady's visit has been 
prompted by interest in me — for the s^ke of my 
mother — which my father's presence has hitherto 
barred. " And Dumps," he says, " she is so taken 
with him, and that I really didn't dare to reckon 
on. 

Tfce mention of Dumps' name takes my eyes 
to the clock ; the " directly " is already more than 
half an hour ago ! 

" How the time has gone ! " I say. 

" Hasn't it ? Somehow it always does seem to 
fly when I am with you." 

" I think we must fly upstairs now." 

" Yes," he says, not moving, but studying me 
attentively, " you're looking pale, Via." 

" Perhaps it's partly the black dress." 

" No, I like you in that, though I always think 
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the last thing I've seen you in suits you better than 
anything I've ever seen before. My mother was 
quite struck with you, she had no idea you were so 
pretty." 

" Pretty ! ,f 

" Well, no; beautiful is the word I use for you, 
that is what I think you are." 

" Sir Felix," I say reprovingly ; and yet how sweet 
the flattery sounds in my ears ! 

" Now that's another thing. You mustn't say Sir 
Felix. Felix you must call me ; I call you Via." 

"Oh no, I couldn't; what would your mother 
think ? " 

" Think ! I fancy I know what she'll think 
before long, if she doesn't do so now ! " But the 
smile he gives me I do not give back. 

" Oh, Via," he says, " forgive me, I know I ought 
not to speak to you of such a thing yet. Say you 
are not angry with me, or I shall be miserable ! " 

I suppose he takes silence for consent, for he puts 
his arm through mine, and we go out of the room 
and upstairs tcgether. There his gaiety affects 
Dumps as it always does, and the two of them strive 
together to make me more cheerful. Indeed mine 
would be an odd nature if I did not feel grateful for 
two such friends being given to me. The excite- 
ment of to-day has also been good for me ; yet I can 
hardly believe that all that has happened is not a 
dream, and that I shall presently wake to find it 
fading before the light of day. 
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Sir Felix says casually that my lady has some 
thought of going to spend a little time at the sea 
A cousin of hers has offered to lend a house to her. 
" Wouldn't it be jolly, Dumps, for you and Via to ga 
too, and be there at the same time we are ? " 

Dumps' face lights up at the very suggestion, and 
I cannot help a spasmodic "Oh!" escaping me; 
while nurse, who has just come in, gives it as her 
opinion that it's an excellent idea, " for the house 
has to be regularly topsy-turvied," she says, and 
I know that our room will be more welcome than 
our company. 

Of course nothing is in the least degree decided 
upon. It is all in the cloudland of " wouldn't it be 
delightful?" but the thought is set stirring, and we 
each wonder how it could be accomplished. 

When Sir Felix leaves, it is not until he is almost 
driven away, and after many false starts, he comes 
running back with, " Oh, what do you think ? " or 
" I forgot," which always necessitates saying good- 
bye again ; then Dumps and I are left alone. Very 
contrary to our usual habit, we only exchange a word 
now and again ; gradually we even leave off doing 
that, and relapse into complete silence, which re- 
mains so long unbroken that I suddenly become 
conscious of it, and I look over at Dumps, who I 
find is looking at me. " A penny for your thoughts," 
I say, colouring as quickly as I speak, for not for 
pounds would I consent to reveal mine. 

" Shall I tell them to you ? " 
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" Yes, do." 

" I had turned them back to days gone by, and 
was picturing my father, and your mother, and the 
story of them that you repeated to me." 

" That nurse told me, do you mean — about his 
being in love with her? Doesn't it now seem 
strange ? " 

" If she was like you," he says simply, " it seems 
very natural to me." 

" I suppose she was like me. Nurse always says 
so. It's a great compliment, you know, because she 
was thought very pretty." In my heart I want to 
know what he thinks of me, not because he thinks it, 
but that I may find if what Sir Felix said is worth 
the least little bit of credit from me. How vain 
I must be growing to feel so greedy about every 
crumb of flattery ? or is it that the one who gives it 
to me makes me think it tastes so sweet ? " 

" Very pretty, was she? " Dumps repeats dreamily. 

" Yes, can't you believe it ? " For a moment I 
feel a little huffed. 

" I could believe that if she was like you she was 
very beautiful, Via." 

A ripple of joy runs through me. ..." Oh, how 
absurd!" I exclaim; "it is the second time to-day 
that I have been told that I was beautiful. You are 
bent on trying to turn my head with flattery." 

" Who besides I ? " he says smiling. 

" Who ? Why Sir Felix, he said so this afternoon 
to me." 
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" Ah ! I fancy that he and I think of you in much 
the same way. I am certain that he loves you 
dearly, Via — and I love you dearly too." 

" I am quite sure of it," I say earnestly. 

u That's right, that satisfies me. I am contented 
that some one shall be dearer to you than I, but 
I cannot consent to your thinking they love you 
better ! Ah me ! this comes of the possibilities of 
wealth and position belonging to one: first you 
begin to struggle against fate, and then to cry for 
the moon ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Some days later we hear from Sir Felix that my 
lady has gone to London. 

"For long?" I ask. 

" No, certainly not," he answers; " she hasn't even 
taken Blake, her maid, with her, so I know she is sure 
to return very soon. I think she's been having 
advice from some doctor there, and she fancies she 
ought to see him again." 

Long after, when my lady and I shared many con- 
fidences with each other, I knew from her that her 
visit to London was improvised, to cover the real 
visit which she made to the little Dorsetshire village 
church in which Dumps' parents had been married. 

She came back satisfied that all that had been 
told her was true. The morning after her return to 
Sharrows I receive a note asking me and Dumps to 
spend the day. The carriage is to be sent at twelve 
o'clock to fetch us. 

I read the note aloud, and look at him. 

" Well," I say, " the man is waiting to take back 
the answer." 

" Well what ? You'll go, of course ? " 
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" Not unless you go with me I shall not. 1 

" I think I would rather stop until another time. 
I feel I must be a sort of skeleton at the feast to my 
lady." 

" In that case the skeleton and I will spend the 
day at home together." 

"No, no, Via, it would vex Sir Felix for you to 
decline." 

" Not if he knows the reason." 

" But it's just that I don't want him to know." 

" I'll tell him, then, that I preferred to de- 
cline." 

" You can't tell him that," says Dumps pettishly, 
" he'd fret and fume to find out why. Oh, Via, can't 
you go without me ? " 

" I don't know whether I can't, but I won't," I say 
decidedly. 

" Very well, then, you must have it as you wish. 
Say we'll both go. That's the way you've taken of 
late to completely tyrannize over me." 

I run off to write my answer, over which I sacrifice 
half a dozen sheets of paper, nothing I can think of 
seems quite the right thing to say. "Dear Lady 
Deloraine, we are happy to accept ; " that reads so 
formal. "Dear Lady Deloraine, we are very delighted 
to accept ;" isn't that expressing too much of what 
1 really feel ? So in the end I make a compromise 
by thanking her for asking us, a id saying we shall 
be very happy to go; and then come the difficulties 
of the ending. Ought I to subscribe myself, "Sincerely 
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yours" or M Yours very truly w ? Oh ! I can't help it, 
I must put what I feel — that I am her grateful, 
" Sylvia Carleton." 

If ever nurse's heart softened towards her ancient 
enemy it is at the sight of the Sharrows carriage 
drawn up at the door waiting to take us. 

" Well," she says, with a deep-drawn sigh of satis- 
faction " I'd give a good five-shilling-piece, and not 
begrudge it either, to get sight of some of the faces 
of the Malletters when they see who it is sitting in 
that carriage out there." It was a time-honoured 
fashion in our primitive little town for people to go 
to their doors when the carriages of the gentry went 
by. " They won't believe their eyes any more than 
I'd ha' given credit to my own a month or so ago. 
If anything could draw the dead from out of their 
graves, that ought to your poor pa, considering 
what's been his aim in life for many a long year, 
and in a different spirit, what a happiness to your 
dear ma if she's only permitted to look down from 
above and see her child in the proper place where 
Providence meant to set her 1 " and the dear old 
soul wipes from her eyes the tears called up by 
these memories. 

She is pretty correct as to the bewilderment 
caused by our appearance in that portion of the 
town we have to pass through, and I am not sure 
that I ever before felt so uncomfortable, harassed 
between the doubt as to whether I shall seem un- 
concerned and look straight before me, or shall I 
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recognize those I see ? The former they may set 
down to pride, the latter to condescension. 

" Via," says Dumps, " what I would give to meet 
Lucy Clarke ! You're not nearly as amusing as you 
used to be, or half as good-tempered," he says, 
mimicking her, " and neither Sir Felix nor any other 
young man need want to know you," he adds, 
finishing the quotation. 

" You venomous boy," I say, " to recall that to 
me ! Poor Lucy ! " So happy do I feel, that I can 
afford to be well disposed towards Lucy Clarke, and 
to forget her little boasts and taunts now that they 
no longer sting me. 

Half way up the avenue that leads to Sharrows 
House we see Sir Felix watching for us. The 
instant we are in sight he runs to meet us, waving 
his cap frantically. To spare Dumps the fatigue of 
mounting the flight of steps which lead up to the 
terrace on to which the principal entrance opens, 
Sir Felix directs that the carriage is to be driven to 
the side hall door, the one through which he carried 
Dumps on that first day of our meeting; but my 
lady will not allow this. 

11 No, Felix, no ! " she calls from the threshold of 
the great hall, where she is standing. 

" You'll have to try and manage it, old boy," says 
Sir Felix regretfully ; " my mother has evidently set 
her mind on making honoured guests of you. Of 
late it has only been on grand occasions that we've 
opened the outer hall." 
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Dumps' face flushes, and he looks at me appeal- 
ingly. 

" I'd much rather my lady had let us come 
simply," I say. 

" Yes, I know," answers Sir Felix ; " still, the 
thought is a kind one, and as it is to honour you, 
Via, I know Dumps won't mind the effort." 

" Not a bit," he says, seemingly relieved by this 
speech, showing how completely ignorant Sir Felix 
is of my lady's real motive. Going up the steps I 
manage to pause, pretending to be struck with 
something in the distance that I see. This gives 
Dumps time, so that we reach the terrace together ; 
then my lady steps forward and takes his hand, 
holding it for a second beiore saying to him — 

" It is more than good of you to come here." 
Turning to me, she kisses me on either cheek. 
" Welcome, Sylvia." 

" Oh, mother I " Sir Felix says delightedly, giving 
her an embrace in which we all seem included, 
' there never was any one so sweet as you can 
be." 

" Have you yet discovered," and she looks at him 
with an indulgent smile, 4 'what a flatterer this son 
of mine is, Sylvia ? " 

" Oh, but she thinks the same ; you don't call 
that flattering her, do you, Via ? " 

" No," I say shyly. 

" She says," he continues, but here I give him a 
shake of my head. 
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"No, Sir Felix, please," with a little frown of 
warning, 

" Don't you want her to know what you say of 
her? All right, then, mum's the word. I'm born 
but to obey. Shakespeare ! Rightly quoted, Dumps, 
eh? He's the poet of the party, mother; Scott, 
Milton, Burns, Byron — all at his fingers' ends." 

"A place where they are of very little service to 
me," says Dumps laughingly. 

" Oh, don't say that, Mr. Mock Modesty. You try 
him, mother." 

" While you have a stroll in the garden with 
Sylvia, shall I ? " and without waiting for a reply 
she says to Dumps, " There are things in the house 
which I think will interest you ; will you come and 
see them with me ? " 

" You are very kind," Dumps says bravely, for I 
know in his heart the dear sensitive fellow shrinks 
from being left tete-a-tete with her. Was it selfish 
of me to insist on his coming here ? I try to make 
him understand by a look that remorse is troubling 
me. 

" I shall quite enjoy seeing everything," he says 
to me in answer, " it is very good of you, my lady, 
to trouble about me." 

She rests her hand gently on his shoulder and 
looks at him, and then with an effort, which does 
not escape me, she says, " Then you and Sylvia will 
come back when you are tired of each other's 
company." 
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" Oh, then you don't want to see us for a very 
long time ? " says Sir Felix. 

" Sylvia has something to say about that as well 
as you." 

" Yes, indeed," I say, somewhat confusedly, u we 
shall soon be back again," and going down the steps 
we take the path which leads to the gardens. 

tt Isn't my mother sweet, Via ? " says Sir Felix 
enthusiastically. "Of course, I knew she'd love 
you, she couldn't help it; but the way she has 
taken to Dumps is splendid. Somehow I fancy he 
reminds her of my half-brother who died, he was 
very delicate and weak, and since she has seen 
Dumps she has talked of him to me constantly. 
She hardly ever mentioned him to me before ; it's 
strange, isn't it ? " 

" Was he married ? " I venture to say. 

" No ; that is, I don't think he was ; I never 
thought to ask, but she would have said if he had 
been. Poor fellow, it was sad to die and leave all 
that would have been his to one he never saw." 

" Perhaps being so delicate he didn't so much 
care." 

" Oh, I don't know, I think that might make him 
care more, although I can't believe any one could 
love the old place more than I do. You love it too, 
Via, eh ? " 

" I do," I say warmly, " not perhaps in the same 
way that you do, because it does not belong to me— 
has not been in my family." 
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"I'm glad it is mine," he says proudly. 

" Why, couldn't you be happy and poor? " 

"Oh, it isn't that; what makes me value it is 
that I shall be able to ask you to one day share it 
with me." 

" How share it with you ? " I say quickly. 

" Well, of course I should throw myself into the 
bargain," he says stammeringly ; "you'd have to 
take me as a sort of make-weight, you know." 

" I think it's time that we returned to Lady 
Deloraine," I say coldly. 

" Oh, Via, you are offended with me ? " 

" No, only there are some things that are best not 
said, even in fun," and as I speak, involuntarily I 
look down at my black frock. Sir Felix takes my 
hand with a penitent air. " I understand," he says, 
" I see how thoughtless I have been ; but promise 
me not to believe that I was thoughtless because 
I think lightly of what I spoke of to you. If I 
said nothing at all, and I'm not meaning to say 
anything — you know how dearly I love you — you 
must, every one must, they do. I'm sure my mother 
sees it, and I didn't need to tell Dumps. Oh, we've 
had such talks about you, he and I ; and seeing you 
here, and he being here as well, don't be hard upon 
me if I let slip about that time that I am for 
ever thinking of, when we shall all of us be always 
together. Dumps and nurse too, for I wouldn't part 
you from one of those I love so dearly, because they 
love you so dearly." 
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I raised my head and looked at him, then I held 
out to him my other hand, and without, I believe, 
either knowing why it happened, we were drawn 
nearer together until the tears, which had sprung 
from my happy heart to my eyes, were falling on his 
shoulder. . . . Later on a hundred drawbacks, 
duties, impediments, may perhaps push us asunder, 
but for that afternoon we walked in the garden of 
Eden, and life was love, and love was ours. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I think I remember seeing it somewhere said that 
happy countries have no history ; the same I think 
may be said of happy individuals, for of late this 
slight record of my girlish life has had but little set 
down in it. Not entirely, because I have nothing to 
tell, but of that which claims most interest from me, 
much would hardly bear being put into writing; 
besides, it is meant for me— only for me — and as I 
recollect it all and treasure each word separately in 
my heart, my heart is the safest place to keep it in. 
As time went on, recalling what had passed be- 
tween Sir Felix and me in the garden, I felt seriously 
ill at ease about our confidences. It seemed as if I 
was not acting straightforwardly, more particularly 
to my lady, whose generosity and affection demanded 
much in return from me. Dumps had become won- 
derfully influenced in her favour, and indeed with 
the knowledge I possessed of all she owed to the 
dear, unselfish fellow, I could but own that her 
manner to him left nothing one could desire. When 
we four were together, she in a way established 
herself as his companion, and never seemed so con- 
tented as when he was her care. By every argument 
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she possessed, she entreated him to let her tell the 
truth to her son, urging — and in this I joined her — 
that it was due to Sir Felix that he should know his 
right position. But on this, point Dumps was im- 
moveable ; he pleaded his health, his happiness, 
pointing out how greatly he valued the affection that 
Sir Felix gratuitously bestowed on him, because he 
knew it was for himself only. When alone with my 
lady he had his health to put forward, and long 
afterwards we learnt that the London physician, 
whom we believed she had asked to come on her 
own account, had been really summoned to see 
Dumps, he having thus far yielded to her entreaties. 
The opinion given was the reverse of encouraging, 
but it had the effect the dear boy desired — my lady 
more resignedly permitted him for a time to have 
his own way. 

That first day at Sharrows an understanding 
was come to about the projected seaside visit, 
and it was decided that we should all go to the 
same place at the same time. We all felt the need 
of getting to know each other better than could 
possibly be done in a place where it seemed to have 
become everybody's business to watch us and com- 
ment on all they heard and saw. Naturally, in 
Mallett every tongue was occupied in repeating fresh 
versions of this extraordinary reconciliation. Since 
the event of my mother's elopement with my father, 
never had there been such a commotion. Every one 
of those who knew me called at our house, happily 
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— in very few cases — finding me there. Those who 
visited at Sharrows went there, and there they 
generally found me. 

How I envy my lady's ease of manner, the unem- 
barrassed way in which she listens to remarks which 
set my cheeks burning, the cleverness with which 
she parries or puts down anything that savours of 
undue curiosity. I cannot help telling her how full 
I am of admiration, and how awkward I often feel 
myself when at her side. 

" But you should not feel that," she says, smiling 
kindly at me all the time, " and that not because I 
say so, but because there is no occasion for it, and 
no reason for it. True courtesy has its root in the^ 
heart ; good feeling will generally prompt you to do 
what is right, and you will do that most gracefully 
by forgetting yourself, and thinking of those you 
address yourself to." 

She must see that I am pleased by her approbation, 
for she adds, with a little laugh, " We must not make 
ours a mutual admiration society, but I may tell you 
how glad I am to find you so simple and unaffected — 
two of the best signs a young girl can show of good 
breeding." 

" It is nurse," I say, " who has taught me ; I owe 
to her good teaching all I know about good be- 
haviour." 

" Nurse 1 " and she makes the little sound which is 
just the least bit disdainful, " what 1 Sampson, do you 
mean ? " 
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" Yes," I say stoutly, H I know quite well that she 
does not pronounce her words rightly, and that she 
says very many funny things, but for all that she has 
the nature of a lady, and though she cannot always 
tell me what I ought to do, she always knows how 
I ought to feel." 

The smile which has continued on my lady's face 
softens ; " I suppose," she says, " you young people 
now are different in some things to those of my day ; 
you so often remind me of Felix in the things you 
think and say." 

And it is then that I feel guilty. If she was my 
own mother I would tell her ; she is his, and as his 
must be very dear to me. Why not be frank, confide 
in her, ask her what I shall do ? So, after a little 
silence, during which I arrange a set speech which 
directly I begin to speak I forget to say, I ask, with 
a little tremor in my voice, " Will you let me tell 
her something ? " 

" Certainly, what is it ? " she says encouragingly ; 
"a secret? " 

" Well, yes and no ; it is a secret, and yet I am 
not betraying any one by telling you." 

Did she, I wonder, read what I meant to say in 
my face ? 

" Sit there," she said, pointing to a low chair, 
" where I can look at you." 

" No ; let me sit here," and I sat down on the rug 
at her feet. 

"First of all," I began, "you must tell me 
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that you are sure I only want to do what is 
right." 

" Quite sure." 

" And you won't think me very vain because, when 
I am going it over to myself, it seems as if I must 
be?" 

" I promise not to think that." 

Oh dear ! what shall I say next ? How very difficult 
it is to tell her— the sudden beating of my heart 
seems to suffocate me — why did I ever begin ? How- 
ever, it's of no use now, I must say something, and in 
my trepidation I blurt out : " The other day Sir 
Felix told me that — he was very fond of me," and 
I give a gasp of relief that that much has come out. 

" Was that a great surprise to you ? " she says 
kindly. 

" No, I don't think it was, only that is not all. 
He asked me if when the time came that it would be 
proper to marry him, would I say yes," and I stop, 
overwhelmed by the enormity of this confession. 

" And what did you say ? " 

" I can't tell what I said. I think he thinks I said 
yes, and I know I didn't mean to say no ; but since, 
when I have thought it over, I felt sure that to have 
that understanding between us without your know- 
ledge or your approval could not be right, and also 
that Sir Felix is not old enough to make choice of I 
wife yet — and — and — that — that — " but I could not 
go on ; the tears that had gathered so close to my 
eyes suddenly brimmed over, and I could only sob, 
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" You must help me, you must show me what to do. 
I love him so dearly that you can trust me to make 
any sacrifice for him," 

I felt her arms put round me, and then with gentle 
force she raised my face, all bathed in tears, and a 
could see that her own eyes were full of tears also. 

" In giving me two such children God has been 
more merciful to me than I deserve." 

Two ! Can she include me ? Oh, the delight is 
greater than I can believe, 

II Already, Sylvia dear, Felix has entrusted his 
secret to me. I only needed that you should give 
me your confidence to make my happiness supreme. 
Dear little daughter, join with me in thanking God 
that it is by unmerited blessings that He seeks to 
draw me nearer to Him. In my headstrong pride I 
sought to work out all things by my own strength of 
will. Humility has been taught me by finding those 
I despised possess a nobility of which my nature 
never dreamed." 



So my lady knows all, and soon our engagement 
becomes an open secret in the family. Dumps was 
the first to be told by Felix and by me. No one 
rejoiced with us as he did, and yet after telling him, 
before he could say one word to me, I flung my 
arms round his neck and sobbed as if my heart 
would break. Never had he seemed so dear, and 
instead of telling him how I loved Felix, I could 
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only repeat how I loved him ; the great happiness 
that had come to me only drew us closer. Several 
times during the months that I had decided to wait, 
I begged Dumps to let me tell the truth about him- 
self to Felix, my lady always adding her entreaty 
to mine ; but he silenced us by still repeating how 
sweet it was to him to feel the friendship Felix gave 
him was given for himself, not for any other reason ; 
but as my marriage day drew near, the thought of 
carrying about with me a secret which Felix did 
not share weighed on me heavily, and in a moment 
of confidence I could not help telling Dumps that 
it was the one speck in a joy otherwise complete. 
He did not answer, but lay on his sofa all the even- 
ing very quiet, making nurse very anxious because 
she feared he felt ill. 

" But you don't feel ill, dear, do you ? " I asked 
when I was bidding him good-night. 

" Not at all. No, I've only been thinking — per- 
haps — well — " he stopped and gave a shake of his 
head, showing me that something was agitating 
him ; and then he added in a lowered voice, " When 
Felix comes in the morning send him to me," and 
by the look in his face I knew that he meant to tell 
him. " I shall have to say what will cost me a great 
struggle, Via ; but rather that than cast the shadow 
of a cloud on your happiness." 

All the morning Dumps and Felix were together, 
my lady and I sharing the anxiety for the pain both 
of them must suffer. At length the door opened, 
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and we were called in. " Mother ! " cried Felix, 
throwing his arms round her, while the poor soul 
sobbed out her pent-up agony on his breast. 

Not another word was permitted between them. 
Dumps had stipulated that there should be no dis- 
cussion, no mention of the subject ever again 
between us; and the terrible caution, the doctor 
had impressed on my lady, forbade us subjecting 
him to any contradiction that might cause him 
agitation. Only to me he whispered : 

" Via, he is worthy of you, I have not lost my 

friend, and I have gained a brother. Oh ! how good 

to me God is ! " 

****** 

The months which had gone by quickly, and yet 
slowly, at length ended in the day when I bade 
good-bye to Sylvia Carleton for ever. 

My marriage tcok place at Sharrows Church, and 
the wedding was the nicest, drollest, most original 
wedding ever seen. It was by the way of being 
very quiet, which meant that, without any invita- 
tions being given, everybody was there. Felix and 
I had arranged to make it a day of rejoicing to the 
many whose enjoyments come very rarely. They 
in their gratitude had put up arches, garlands, all 
sorts of decorations, at which some people laughed, 
but which delighted us, perhaps because we were 
little more than boy and girl, although playing the 
important part of bride and bridegroom. 

Who was to give me away ? 
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" The head of the family," says my lady ; and 
it is Duhips she means. 

In that way she always speaks of him now. 

So Dumps stands as my father to us, who is not 
forgotten by me on this day. 

Nurse, I say, is my bride's maid. 

" I feel foolish enough for twenty of 'em," she 
says, " and look it too, I reckon, tricked out like an 
old ewe lamb fashion ; " and she holds out her 
lavender silk dress and white shawl, and looking at 
me, laughs, and before I have time to laugh back at 
her, she catches me in her arms and begins to cry, 
hugging me tightly all the time, to the imminent 
destruction of my dress and veil. 

In spite of the little grimaces that my lady made, 
I was firm that Miss Spratt must make the wedding 
gown. Afterwards I will wear all the fine clothes 
that have come down from London for me ; but on 
that day the old friend who transformed the little 
brown moth into a butterfly must complete the 
handiwork her clever fingers began. She is so 
proud ; she says that having a little independence 
put by, she thinks that with this fait accompli she 
will take her conge of the monde des modes. 

It has long been settled that Dumps and nurse 
are to live at Sharrows. 

While we are away ; and oh ! how odd it seems 
that Felix and I are going to Paris alone, with no 
one to consult or to guide us ! We really don't seem 
quite grown up enough for that, although we both 

16 
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very much enjoy the idea. Well, while we are away, 
the unused rooms of the west tower are to be fitted 
up for them. If care and love can keep our dear 
companion with us, Dumps* life is for many a long 
year secure. 

" I never felt so happy," he says, " nor half so well 
and strong as now ; " and he smiles gaily, and we 
smile back at him, although the look on his angelic 
face sticks the sharp thorn of fear into our hopes. 

When the Dower-house is ready, my lady, the 
dowager, as she already styles herself, is to live 
there. Mother, I am learning to call her ; and, as a 
mother, I believe she feels towards me — very gentle, 
very sweet, quiet, she is now, so that the Mallett 
people, noting the alteration, shake their heads 
ominously. I fear that they believe that the changes 
our marriage will bring about weigh heavily upon 
her; but indeed they are wrong; could they hear 
some of those long talks she has with Dumps, they 
would realize how completely she has given up the 

world with its struggles and ambitions. 

* * * * * * 

4 

More than a year has gone by since first I signed 
myself Sylvia Deloraine ; and so much does habit «' 

do for us, that when any one says my lady, it seems 
natural that they mean me; but, in many things, "J 

such a different me to the old-fashioned lonely girl 
of long ago. And yet, searching deep down, I find 
the same Sylvia, and I am glad that I have not 
entirely parted company with my old self. i 
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Love, companionship, joy, sorrow, have been 
granted to me. All have been given — some have 
been taken away. 

Our dear one, our more than friend and brother, 
has left us — not suddenly, as we had always feared, 
but slowly, gradually fading away. When we re- 
turned from our honeymoon we thought he looked 
more fragile, and we came to the decision that 
never would we be parted from him again. Then 
Felix suggested that the London doctor should be 
sent for, but our mother had forestalled this. She 
had had him down, and had been again told that 
nothing could be done. The cloud of this sorrow 
cast such a gloom over us, that it even affected 
Dumps, and for a week and more he was troubled, 
restless, silent. At length he spoke to us frankly. 
He told us he knew the cause of our distress, for he 
had begged the good doctor to hide nothing from 
him. Death for our dear one had no terror. 

" Since I was a child," he said, " I have had it 
before me as something that might happen any day. 
I used to tell myself that it was going to my mother, 
and I like to think of it like that still ; so you will 
not grieve me by showing me that you grieve. It 
is only for a little time that we are separated. 
There," and the expression in his face as he raised 
his eyes was as if already he beheld the glories of 
heaven ! " There we shall meet to part no more ; 
you two have made the life I have spent with you 
so happy. Keep it happy to the end, and promise 
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me this, that though I am not here for you to see, 
I shall have part in all you do. Think of me, speak 
of me, talk of me, and so mix me up with all those 
joys and sorrows, which, well borne on earth, makes** 
our passport to heaven/' 

He was left to us many months after that evening, 
months of happiness to him, and of blessing to all 
about him. 

Without in any way breaking confidence, our 
neighbours very soon rightly guessed at Dumps* 
position. 

When he died we laid him in the spot he had 
chosen — a little garden — which, sitting in our pew 
at church, we can see through the open door. On 
the great marble scroll is newly emblazoned, " Mar- 
maduke, ioth baronet, son of Harold and his wife 
Lucy," and the date at which he succeeded his 
grandfather, Sir Jasper Deloraine. 

My simple tale is at an end. Some may ask, Where 
does its moral lie? That answer cannot be fully 
given until the course of two lives is at an end. 
Then all that is unselfish, good, praiseworthy, in 
Felix and in Sylvia Deloraine, will have had its 
spring in the example, the teaching, the memory of 
Dumps. So shall not only they, but their children's 
children, rise up to call him blessed. tfJJ 
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